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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1872. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—A MASTER 
is REQUIRED who seat undeeteke the duties of Curatorship 

in the Upper and Preliminary Schools Painting. In the lat = 
School, in which oil —_e and objects of still- life’ will ie placed 
models before the Students, he will be expected to Teach the echnical 
Processes of the Art, and to er general information as to the prac- 
tice of the various Schools of ‘ainting. The salary will be 300l. risin ng. 
—Applicants are requested to send in their names, together wit 
evidences of their ability, on or before the 16th of November. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 
Borat SCHOOL OF MINES. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
During the PA | Second Session, 1872-73, which will pemnience 
on the Ist of OCTOBER, the following COURSESof LECTU RES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 








1. Chemistry. 5,5 Frankland, Ph.D. on a 

2. Metallu y John ge "M.D. F.R 

3. Natural istory. T. H. Huxley, Ti. F.R 

4. Mineralogy. } "by Warlngton ¥ Ww. ia ah MA. F. i's. 
5. Mining. Chairma 

6. Geology. << aay, "LLD. D. F.R.S. 

7. pcan a Mechanics. y T. Goodeve, M.A. 

8. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, D. F.R.S, 

9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 


The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 301. in one 
gum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 201., exclusive of the 
Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Chemical Laboratory, under the direction 
of Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy. These Laboratories will be re-opened on 
October ist. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 31. and 41. each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting 
Mining Agents and Managers may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced Fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 


CENTRES FOR GIRLS IN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

LONDON-— Hon. Sec., Mrs. W. Burbury, 15, St. George’s-terrace, 
Queen’s Gate, 8.W. 

es i = Hon. Sec., Miss E. Manning, 35, Blomfield-road, 


ai 
BLACKHEATH —Hon. Sec., Miss J. Lewin, 12, Blessington-road, 
ReSuyTs PARK —Hon. Sec., Miss J. T. Ridley, 19, Belsize Park, 


Aplications for Forms of Entry for Senior and a ener Candidates 
should be made (by letter only) to the Local Secretari 
The Forms must be filled up and returned on or belowe October 10th. 
The Examination will occupy six days, beginning December 16th. 


l J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTS. 

The Slade Professor, E. J. POYNTER, Esq. A.R.A., will deliver an 

rv ae A LECTURE, open to the Public, at4 pu.,on WEDNES- 
» October 2. 

The Classes for Deming Painting, and Sculpture will begin on the 
following morning, at 9°30. 

The —s Mr. PeLIX SLADE has by his Will founded Six Scholar- 
ships, of 50. per annum each, tenable for Three Years, by Students of 
the College, for proficiency in Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture. Two 
of these Scholarships may be awarded in 1873, the competition for 
which w will be limited to those who enter the Fine-Art Classes before 
the 16th of November next, and whose age on the 7th of June, 1873, will 
not be more than 19 years. 

Prospectuses, containing full information respecting Fees, Times of 
Class Rectines, the R ations relating to the Slade Scholarships and 
Prizes, with other particulars, may be obtained on application at the 
College, Gower-street, W.C. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A. 


August, 1872. Secretary to the Council. 





- =. MAR Y’S 
5 and 6, ST. MARY’S ROAD, 
CANONBURY, N. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH INSTITUTION FOR LADIES. 
Paixcipac—SARAH NORTHCROFT. 

Ladies wishing to complete their Instruction in any Branch of 
Education, under eminent seotanes, can be received as Day Pupils 
or Boarders for a Term or lo 

Terminal Examinations are held by Graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and nny ay = — College, London; and Certificates 


granted according to 
The College will R OPEN (D. Vv. ) on the 17th SEPTEMBER. 
Special arrangements are made for Ladies who wish to prepare for 
the Ur University of London Examination, or the Cambridge and Oxford 
Local Examinations. 


A _A Prospectus wi will, be be forwarded on application. 
HE COLLEGE, Highbury New Park, situate in 


leasant Suburb of London, combines all the advan’ met: . 

Publie thool with those of a Private one, in its excellent 
M ~~ st Comforts, and personal Supervision of the ie 

who a pared for pUniversity. Civil Service, and other Public 
Examinat eas, and for iw a and Commercial Pursui 
cipal, Dr. SAMUEL KINNS, F.R.A.S, F.R.C.S., who will be 
Prospectus and List of successful Pupils. 
Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron, His Excellency the Persian 
Minister, Lord William Pitt Lennox, Sir Thomas Chambers, M.P., 
Rev. Gordon Calthorp, M.A., General Macpherson, &c. 


A LIL, 











ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 

43, Belsize-park-gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, September 25th. 
rhe Course of Study emb 1 the b hes of a solid High-class 








and several others have also been established by Government. 
For a Prospectus and information apply to the Registrar, Royal 
School of Mines, Jerymn-street, London, 5S. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
Nore.—By order of the Lords of the Committe of Council on Edu- 
cation, the instruction in Chemistry, Physics, and Natural History 
will be given in the New Buildings, in the Exhibition-road, South 
Kensington. 


\ IDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL COL- 

LEGE. —The WINTER SESSION, 1872-73, will open on 
OCTOBER ist.—For the Subjects for the Entrance Scholarships, and 
rad further inform wesoieae apply to Wa. Cay.ey, M. 








T. THOMAS Ss HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, W: estminster Bridge, 8.E.— _ MEDICAL 
SESSION, for 1572 and 1873, will commence on TUESDAY, the Ist 
October, 1872, on which covasion an INAUGURAL ADDR 258 will be 
delivered by Mr. CROFT, at Two o’cloc! 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying 49. for the first year, 
asimilar sum for the second, 20/. for the third, and 10l. for each suc- 
coding year; or, by paying 1031. at once, of becoming perpetual 

tuden 

For Entrance or Prospectuses, and for information relating to 
Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. Wuirtrietp, Medical 
Secretary, St. Thomas’s Hospital, § 





i" EDICAL EDUCATION.—ST. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddington, will OPEN 
on Lf aly AY, October 2, 1872, with an INTRODUCTORY 

ADDRESS, by A. 1. NORTON, Esq., at 3°30 P.M. 
A MEDICAL TUTOR directs and assists the Students daily in the 

m2 al portion of their studies 

The Prospectus, containing full information with regard to the 
Special System of Instruction, and the Scholarships, pos and 
Appointments, may be obts — on application to Mr. Kyort, the 
Registrar, at the see a to 
w. B. CHEADLE, M.D., Dean of f the School. | 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 


Two Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in ot sue for 
the convenience of Gentlemen who are prevering for the Matricu- 
lation Examination at the U prey of London—from October to 
January, and from March to 
(1.) Classics, French, English, ee Geography, and English His- 

to’ ry—Malcolm’ Laing, M.A. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
(2.) ET and Natural Philosophy—The Rev. E. “s. Carlos, B.A. 
Trin. Coll. ae 
(3.) Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D. 
Fee for the c ‘ourse of Three Months—Ten Guineas. 
Fee for (1) or (2)—Five Guineas. 
Fee for (3)—Two Guineas. 
The Class is not confined to Students of the Hospital. 

Mr. Laing is prepared to hold a Class also for the nde gree od 
—— in Arts at fhe Royal College of Surgeons and Apothe- 
caries’ Hall 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
A Class in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination is held from 1 January to July, and includes all the Sub- 
jects required, as follows: 





Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.I 
an ot he Bev. G. Henslow, M. x Cantab., Lecturer on Botany to 
e Ho 


Zoology ~~ ¢- Anatomy—W. 8. Church, M.D. Oxon., Lec- 
turer on Comparative Anatomy to 4 ‘Hospital; late Lee’s Reader 
in Anatomy at Christ Church, Oxford. 

Mechenical and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, y-D. Cantab., 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 

Fee to Students of the 1g easier op arson 
To others—Ten Gu 
Fee for any single sulject—Three Guineas. 
For further information application may be made personally, < or by 
letter, to the Warpen of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospita: 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

The PROSPECTUS for the ensuing ACADEMICAL YEAR 

is now ready. The College is close to the Temple Station of the Metro- 

potitan Railway, and there is an entrance to it from the Thames 

mbankment.—Apply, personally or by postage-card, to J. W. Cun- 
wincHam, Esq., Secretary. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1872-73. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE 
on TUESDAY, October 1. Introductory Lecture at Three p.m., by Mr. 
Christopher Heath, F.R.C.S. 

The Session of the Faculty of Arts and Laws (including the Depart- 
ment of the Fi ill begin on Wednesday, October's Intro- 
ductory Lecture at Three p.m., by Professor W. A. ob M.A. 
Introductory Lecture for the Department of hee aa, on Wednesday, 
October 2, at Four p.m , by Professor E. J. Poyn 

The Session of the Faculty of Science tincloding the Department of 
the Applied Sciences) will begin on Wednesday, October 

The Evening Classes for Classics, Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
and the Natural Sciences, will commence on Monday. Octobe 

The Schovl for Boys between the ages of 7 and 16, will cod open on 
Tuesday, September 24 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the College, containin, 
full information respecting Classes, Fees, Days and Hours of Attend- 
ance, &c., and Copies of the Regulations volnting to the Entrance and 
other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes open to competition by 
Calle. of the several Faculties, may be obtained at the Office of the 

‘ollege 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, i also 
that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws, 
and of Science), will be held at the College on the 2¢th and 27th of 
September. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and ouly a few minute-’ walk from the Termini of the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A. 
August, 1872. Secretary to the Council. 


HY DE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, HYDE PARK. 
The JUNIOR TERx egies SEPTEMBER iéth. The SENIOR 
TERM, NOVEMBER 1 
Prospectuses, pan - Fa Terms, &c., may be had on application to 
the Lapy-Resipent. 


VHE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
(In connexion with the University of London.) 
Principal—J.G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
PROFESSORS oe LECTURERS. 
Greek—Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A. (Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.) 
Latin—Professor A. 8. Wilkins, M. . (Fellow of Univ. Coll., *Lond.) ; 

Assistant Lecturer in Classics— 
ee te ont Literature—Ancient and Modern Histo: 
.A. (Fellow of St. Peter’s Coll., Cam 5 
ye eho. Thos. N. Toller, M.A. (Feil. of Christ's Coll.. 


Jam 
Mathematics— Professor Thomas Pober, M. ‘ (Peliow of Trin. Coll., 
Camb.); Assist. Lecturer, A. T. Ben 
Natural Philosophy — Physical od bainee Balfour Stewart, 
LL.D. ., Professor Thomas H. Core, M.A.; Assistant, 














| a Kingdon. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering—Geometrical and Mechanical 
Drawing— Professor Osborne Reynolds, A. (Fellow of Queen’s 
Coll. Camb.); Assistant, John B. Millar, 

Legis, and Mental and Moral wwe sO Political Economy—Pro- 
- a r W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.K.S. (Fellow of Univ. Coll, 
lon 

Jaeerateee and Law—Professor James Bryce, D.C. ‘ (Fellow of 

el Coll., Oxford.); Assistant Lecturer, A. V. Dicey, M.A. 
(Fellow of Trin. Coll., Oxford); ditto, T. E. Holland, M.A., 
= <M we Fellow of ‘ove Coll, ’ Oxford); ditto, *arthur 

i = 

Cheaters > Chemical Laboratory — Professor H. E. Roscoe, B.A. 

F.R.S.; Senior mg eh . Schorlemmer, F.R.S.; Junior 
pn EL Henry A. Smith, 

Animal Physiology and nee a Veret able Physiology and Botany— 
Professor W. C. Williamson, F. 

Gooey and Paineatelegy—ieseeser, ' W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A. F.R.S. 


ented Lecturer, Charles A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 

Oriental Languages— Professor T. Theodores. 
ern Languages—Professor T. Theodores.; Assistant Lecturer, 
Hermann Breymann, Ph. 

Free-Hand Drawing—Teacher, William Walker. 

The next Session commences on the 7th of October. 

Candidates for Admission must not be under fourteen years of age, 
and those under fifteen will be required to pass a preliminary 
examination in English, Arithmetic, and the Elements of Latin. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments of the Day Classes, the 
Evening Classes, and the Medical School, and of the Scholarships and 
Entrance Exhibitions ae the College, will be sent on application 

. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 








Lectures on Literary and Scientific Sub, 

’riting, ‘Arithmetic: Mathematics, Drawing, Singing, Piano: =N 
Calisthenics. Pupils not desirous of yy | the Course may select 
two or more studies. A Junior Class is formed for Pupils from Five 
to Twelve Yearsof Age. The Lectures are open to adults. Classes are 
formed in any of the Languages on the entry of six names. Professors 
in attendance—W. Hughes, Esq., F.R.G.S., A. Bernard, Esq., M.A., of 
the University of Paris, Prof. Buchheim, Ph. D., F. H. Wright, = 
Prof. Volpe, J. Tenneilli Calkin, Esq, from the Conservatoire, 
Milan, W Walter Macfarren, Esq., Herr Althaus, Frederic Nash, Esq., 
W. Henry Fisk, Esq., London niversity College, Claude Heyes, Esq. 
— Prospectuses, ‘with ‘full particulars of Board, Fees, &c., may be had 
on app plication to Miss Haswe t, at the College. 


DU CATION.—SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 

4 of GENTLEMEN, in the best part of BRIGHTON. Established 

more than twenty years. Resident Foreign Governesses and the first 

Professors. Reduced terms arranged for Children of Cleves ymen and 

Professional Men of good family.— For Prospectus and eens, 
address R. 8. T., care of Messrs. Treacher, North-street, Brighto 


DUCATION in the LAKE DISTRICT. — The 
Rev. JOHN RUSSELL desires to reeeive ONE or TWO PUPILS 
to Board and Educate. —10, Cliff-terrace, Kendal. 


{’DUCATION.—VACANCIES occur in an Old- 

4, Established Ladies’ School, situated in one of the most healthy 

and lovely parts of Sussex. The House is large and airy, with Croquet 

and Gerden, and close to a beautiful Park, to which the Pupils 

have free access. Terms moderate.—For particulars, address Berta, 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


WO VACANCIES occur in a small First-class 
SCHOOL for LADIES, in Bath.—Religious training, social 
home life and comforts. foreign Protestant Governesses, superior 
Masters. Reference to Parents and Clergymen.—Address Fives, 
Post-oftice, Bath. 


Ts ; HIGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS.— 
W. Bennett (M.A. and B.Sc. Lond.) and Mrs. Bennett 
peoties uk, their Family, and take charge of the Studies of,a FEW 
OUNG LADIES, desirous of continuing their education’ at the 
pan ‘x College, Harley-street, Bedford College, the Lectures to Ladies 
by the Professors of University College, &c. Terms on application. The 
highest references given and required.—6, Park Village it, Regent's 
Park, London. 


Paty atz EDUCATION in PARIS.—Vuitta 
ILEAU, Jrvexce MOLITOR, PARIS (Auteuil).—Madame 
ALFRED HAVET receives a limited number of Young Ladies to 
CONTINUE their EDUCATION in Paris, with the assistance of 
talented Masters and ue qualified French, English, and German 
Governesses. The Villa Boileau, one of the largest and handsomest in 
Auteuil, stands in its own grounds, and has nd and pape | apart- 
ments. All English and French comforts.— 


RANKFURT-AM-MAIN.—In the House of a 
German Professor, whose wife is an English lady, there will be, 
in October, VACANCIES for TWO YOUNG GENTLEM EN rn uiri 


al 
the English, French, German, Italian, phioeae 
sod Greek Languag 



































Private Lessons in German and French, with attendance at Schoo! 
Classes, —For terms, &c. refer to wie Praetorius, 32, Tavistock- 
W.C.; or to G. P. Wait, Esq. F.R.G.S., 


_ ace, Tavistock- square, 
roomhall Park, 5 Sheffield. 





CHOLASTIO. —For TRANSFER, a respectable 
d long-established BOARDING- SCHOOL, consisting of 60 
resident Pasi. bn House and Grounds are well adapted for the 
ds, Orchard, Kitchen-garden, 

Se Stabling, &e., extending over nine or ten acres. 
income upwards of 3,0001. The lease is long, and rent moderate. 
Purchase-money ph 2,008. — Address A. B., 75, Coleman-street, 

London, E.C. 


EGLECTED CLASSICS. —Gentlemen (Adults) 

wishing to lete, the Study of GREEK 

or LATIN, are invited to apply to a Teacher of much experience, 

whose Books and System of Teaching have been reviewed and highly 

recommended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and ar 
great Authoritics.—Address ZeTa,2, Ballarat- terrace, Richmond, 8. 

C. STEVENS'S SCIENTIFIC, NATURAL 

e HISTORY, and HORTICULTURAL SALE ROOMS, 38, King- 

street, Covent- garden, London. Established 17¢0. Sales by Auction 

nearly every day. Catalogues on application. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


Rorvau COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND, 
STEPHEN’S-GREEN, DUBLIN. 

This College supplies, as far as practicable, a complete Course of 
Instruction in Science, applicable to the Industrial Arts, especially 
those which may be classed broadly nnder the Heads of CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURES, MINING, ENGINEERING, and AGRICUL- 
TURE 


A Diploma of Associate of the College is granted at the end of the 
Three Years’ Course. 

There are Four Royal Scholarships, of the value of 507. each yearly, 
with Free Toate. including Laboratory Instruction, tenable for 
Two Years. Two become vacant each year. They are given to Students 
who have been a year in the College. 

The Fees are 2/. for each Course, or 101. for all the Courses of each 

ear, with the exception of Laboratory, the Fee for which is 12/. for the 
fall Course of Nine Months. 

SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Applied Mathematics, Mechanism and Machinery, Descriptive Geo- 
metry, Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, Experimental Physics, 
Ohersistry (Theoretical and Practical), Botany, Zoology, Geology and 
alseontology, Mining, Surveying, Agriculture. 
The Session fae’ on MONDAY, October 7th. 
bt don application to the Secretary, Royal 
College of Selence, ‘stephen s-green, Dublin. 
PRSSERION J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secrets wich 


SIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
GALWAY. 








er 
UEEN’ COLLEGE, 





The SESSION, 1872-3, will commence on TUESDAY, the 15th of 
October, when the Supplemental, Scholars ship, and other Examin: ations 
will be proceeded with, as laid down in the Prospectus. 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several Faculties of Arts, 
Law, and Medicine, and in the Department of Engineering, will be 
held’ Jo FRIDAY, the 18th of October. 

urther information, and Copies of the Prospectus, may be had on 
application to the Registrar. 
By Order of the President, 
T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 
Queen's College, Galway, August 20th, 1872. 


TEACHER OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES WANTED. 


OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 
CANCY now occurs in the FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEPART- 
MENT Ct the Royal Academical saauivation, Belfast. The Teacher 
must be competent to give instruction in "NCH and GERMAN. 
The Remuneration of the Teacher arises Ae. the Fees of the P upils, 
which, at the present time, amount to about 3007. perannum. He will 
be ex xpected to commence his duties, if possible, on the Ist of Nov saber 
next.—For the other conditions, application to be made to Mr. WILLIAM 
Sus, Assistant-Secretary, Linen Hall, Belfast, to whom Testimonials 
must be forwarded, not later than the 16th of September. 
W. J.C. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Belfast, August 15, 1872. 
Gessees of PHYSICAL 
NEWCASTLE-U PON-TYNE, 
In connexion with the University of Durham. 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on the 7th of October, 1872, and 
will be divided into the Michaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter Terms. 








SCIENCE, 










CLASSES, Fee. 
pepe coeeeess W. Steadman sige, Bs A. . a Session. 
ssseeeeees- A. 8. Herschel, B. : do. 
Ghemictey DA! Freire Marreco, AY om do. 
Geolog: ... David Page, LL. v. oe 6.8. do. 
Natural Philosophy ..8. Waymouth, M.A. do. 
Greek aud Latin J. B. Bulmer, B.D.. a Term 
at ‘itary and and J. AtKinson, B.A. .... . > =g 
French, German, pone Mechanical Drawing, ah 108. 6d. do. 
Students must have jsttained the age of fifteen years. No Pre- 





li ry 

In addition to the C lass ares Students will be required to pay an 
Entrance Fee of One Guinea. Students who do not enter more than 
Two Classes may commute this on payment of 7s. for each Class. 

Students desirous of studying the whole of the first four subjects 
May compound for the Class Fees by payment of 17/. 178. This will 
be the only Composition Fee allowed. 

Full particulars respecting the Examinations, Associateship of the 
College, Laboratory Regulations, Scholarships, Exhibitions, Evening 
Classes, Hours of Attendance, &c., will be found in the Prospectus of 
the College, to be had free on application to Mr. Tuzo. Woop Bunnine, 
Secretary to the College. 


D°V=ER _ COLLE 


President—The Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G 
Head Master— Rev. Wm. Bell, M.A. Christ College, Cambridge. 
Terms—Tuition fees from Ten to Fifteen Guineas per Annum, 
according to age. Charge for Boarders in Head Master's House, 4vl., 
in addition to School Fees. 
The College will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, September 18, 








HE COLLEGE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE,.— 
The ensuing TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, 12th 


of Septei 
iy will be sent on application to the Rey. the Heap 
wd, 





ADIES’ COLLEGE, DUFFIELD HOUSE, 
LOWER NORWOOD, SURREY. Principals—Mrs. and Miss 
RICHARDSON.—The NEXT TERM will commence (D.V.) the 17th 
September. Fees, 6). 85, or 100 Guineas, the latter including Riding 
Lessons and Crystal Palace Ticket. Examinations at the end of each 


Term. 
LAP COLLEGE, The WoopLanps, 
road, CLAPHAM-RISE. 


The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY. September 16th, 
when Classes will be formed for French, German, Italian, History, 
Mathematics, English Literature, Latin, Drawing, Singing, Music, 
&c.—The Lectures on Natural History and Chemistry will be resumed 
in October. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 
Founded under the auspices of the late Richard Cobden; 
inaugurated 10th July, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Principal—Dr. L. COmMtrs, F.R.S.E. (late Rector of the Hizh 

School, Edinburgh), 
Vice-Principal—M. 8. FORSTER, B.C.L. M.A. Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an Education of the highest 
order, harmonizing with the wants aud spirit of theage. Unfettered 
by traditional usages, this College assigus a prominent place in its 
curriculum to Modern Languages and the Natural Sciences. 

The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 18th 
SEPTEMBER, 1872. 

ey for Admission should be addressed to the Secretary, at 
the College, 8 Grove, near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


Union- 











UNIVERSITY OF 


ABERDEEN. 


Session 1872—73. 


Chancellor—DUKE OF RICHMOND, K.G. 
Lord Rector—MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, Esq. M.P. 


Vice-Chancellor and Principal—P. 


C. CAMPBELL, D.D. 





I.—FACULTY OF ARTS. 





























ral a 
TRE SESSION commences on Monpay, the 21st of October, and closes on Fripay, 4th 
: April. The LECTURES begin on Wepnespay, 30th of October. 
CLASSES, PROFESSORS. z CARR 
; — _ ) SSORS. ; ____ ees _ ai FEES 
JUNIOR G Wistsan D. G ¥ si = 9tolda Ee to12: p.m. £330 
SENIOR GE Witttam D. Geppes, M.A, and Assistant .. W tolls aw ; } 220 
JUNIOR LA Joun Brack, M.A.,and Assistant .......... 10 toll * = ,and 124 P.M. to 1} P.a. 330 
ENGLISH LAN Joun Buack, M.A., and Assistant .......... 113 A.M. to 12} *. 220 
2NGLIS y eS 14 to 24 p.m. Bo onday, Wednes- 
- .... ALEXANDER Bary, LL.D. ... day, and Friday 7 110 
LOGI(¢ ALExanpDeR Bain, LL.D. ... 11} A.M. to 12 i son ‘Tuesday and 
Thursds ny; “et to 1} P.M daily. 33 0 
JUNIOR MATHEM: ney soseeeceeesees| FREDERICK Futter, M.A., and Assistant .. 9 to 10 a.M., and 12} voting M. ‘ 330 
SENIOR MATHEMAT1 -| Freperick Fucver, M.A., aud Assistant .. 10 to ll a.M. . : Ss. 
MOR AL VILOSUPHY and POLITI- 5 9 to 10 a.M., “daily; “ik A. M. to 12] 
AL ECONOMY Wituiam Martix, LL.D. an M. on Monday, Ww eduesday, and 
uy ‘ . riday . 330 
JUNIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Davip Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant ...... 9 to lv AM. “daily: ‘Tit AM. to ‘pi , 
P.M. on Monten. ‘Ww Wednestay, and 
‘riday .. mae 330 
SENIOR NATURAL PHILOS pleieds Davip Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant ...... 7 toll a.M. 110 
NATURAL HISTORY. James Nicon . FR.S.E P.G.S. cvccccccceecs 2to3 P.M. 330 
The Fee for Students taking a Senior Class in any subject, without , 22J. 108.. One of 181, 108., One of 171., Two of 161. 108., Two of 151., One 


previous attendance on the Junior Class in the same subject, is 31. 3s. 
Matriculation Fee, il. For the Degree of M.A., ll. 1s. for each of 
three Examinations. | 

The Course of Study for the Degree of M.A. embraces two years’ 
attendance on Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, and one on English 
Literature, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy, and Natural 
History. Any Student who, at the time of his entrance to the 
University, shall, on examination, be found qualified to attend the 
Higher Classes of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, or any of them, 
shall be admitted to such Higher Class or Classes without having 
attended the first or Junior Class or Classes. 


BU RSARIES. 

The Annual Bursary Competition will begin on MONDAY, 2ist 
October, at 2 p.mM., on which occasion there will be offered 49 Bursaries, 
of which 38 are in the patronage of the University, and 11 in that of 
the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen. All but 8 are open 
without restriction. They are tenable during the four years of the 
Curriculum, and are of oe following Er value :— Two of 351., Two 
of 302., One of 212., Five of 20l., Two of 181., Two of 161, Thirteen of 
151., One of 14l. 108. , One of 141... One of 131. 103., One of 131., Four of 121, 
One of 111., Seven of 10/., and Six of inferior value. 

Candidates are required, at least One Month before the Competition, 
to give to the Secretary written intimation of the Subjects selected 
by them, under Division II. of the Subjects of Examination. See 
“University Calendar.” 

Candidates are requested to bring with them Certificates of their 
Age, signed by the Ministers and Session Clerks of their respective 
Parishes, to be produced, if required, when the result of the Exami- 
nations is intimated. 

Candidates for the Macpherson Bursary of 201. are requested to 
lodge with the Secretary, on or before the 17th October, Certificates 
from a Gaelic Minister as to their knowledge of the Gaelic Language. 

Of the Bursaries under private patronage, 33 were vacant at the 
close of last Session, viz.:—Two of 40l., Two of 25l., Two of 241., Six of ' 


of 1il., Four of 111., and Ten of inferior value. 
Presentees to these Bursaries will be examined on WEDNESDAY, 


the 23rd October. 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 


For passing from Junior to Senior Classes of Latin, Greek, and 
io. on SATURDAY, the 26th October, at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 

For passing over the oman Mathematical Class, on SATURDAY, 
the 26th October, at 10 a. 

For passing over the Junior Latin or Greek Classes, on MONDAY, 
the 28th October, at 10 a. 

(Students intending to come forward for either of the three last- 
mentioned Examinations are required to give in their names to the 
Secretary of the Faculty, Professor Back, not later than the pre- 
ceding day.) 

For the , of M.A., on the 26th, 28th, and 29th October. 


CLASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Books of the yo of 1361. are awarded to the Students most distin- 
guished in the Class Examinations. At the close of the Curriculum 
the best Greek and Muthematical dceclae are entitled each to a 
Simpson Prize of 701. or thereby; the second in point of merit in 
Mathematics to a Boxil of 281.; the best Scholar in Classical Literature 
and Mental Philosophy to the Hutton of 30l.: the best General Scholar 
to the Gold Medal of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen; 
the most distinguished “andidate for Honours in the Department of 
Natural Science to a prize of 101.; and the greatest proficient in Expe- 
rimental — to the Neil Arnott Scholarship of 351. or thereby. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Masters of Arts of not more than two years’ standing may compete 
for the Fullarton, &c., Scholarships, of the value of 65/., and tenable 
for four years, of which two are vacant annually, one for Classics and 
Mental Philosophy, the other for Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
and if of under three years’ standing, they are eligible for the Murray. 
Scholarship of 70l., tenable for three years. 





II. 


—FPACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


W WInTES SESSION, commencing on WEDNESDAY, wee of October. 




















CLASS FEES, 















CLASSES, PROFESSORS. HOURS. 
ANATOMY... spastic... | Professor Stavtuens, M.D. . wee | MAM 230 
Pp wot aod AL AN vATOMY ” AND DE MONSTRA A-) } | Professor Srrurners and the Semen ah {° eggs 2 0 
g HEMIS TR ¥ ~ Professor BRAZIER .. ....+seseeeeeeeseeeeens 3 PM. | 3 3 0 
STITUTES OF MEDIC IN iE; | Professor Oaitvie, M.D.. 4PM | 330 
50 RGERY. . ‘ - | Professor Pinniz, C.M lam | 33 0 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE . Professor Macnrosin, M.D. 3 P.M. | 33 0 
MIDWIFERY oes DISEASES OF WOMEN AND | 
CHILDRE aa Professor Incuits, M.D. . 2PM. | 330 
Z00L0GY. Witt’ COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. Professor Nicot, F.R.S.E. FGs. 3 P.M. 33 0 
MEDICAL LOGIC, AND MEDICAL JURISPRU- | 
eer Professor Ocston, M.D. . 9AM 3 3 0 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing on the First Monpay of Mayr. 


Botany—Professor Dickiz, M.D. 94.M. 31. 3s. 


Materia Medica (100 Lectures)—Professor Harvey, M.D. 3and4p.m. 31. 3s. 


Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations—Professor StrruTHERS and the Demonstrator. 


Practical Chemistry—Professor BRAZIER. 104.M, 31, 3s. 


Zoology, with Comparative Anatomy—Professor NIcoL. 


11 A.M. 


9to4,and2Pp.m. 2/. 2s. 


31. 3s. 


The Anatomical Course in Summer includes Instruction in General Anatomy and in the Use of the Microscope; and Instruc- 


tion in Osteology for Beginners. 


Matriculation Fee (including all dues) for the Winter and Summer Sessions, 11. 


Pathological Anatomy—Dr. RopGer. 2l. 2s. 

Practical Ophthalmology—In Summer, Dr. A. D. DAvipson. 

Dental Surgery—In Summer, Mr. WILLIAMSON. 

Royal Infirmary: Daily at Noon. 
Fippes. Junior Surgeon—Dr. A, OasTon. 
son. Pathologist—Dr. RopcEr. 

Clinical Medicine—Drs. Sm1itH, BEVERIDGE, and A. FRASER. 

Clinical Surgery—Drs. Prrr1z, Kerr, and Fippes. 31. 3s. 


General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution: Daily. 


Practical Midwifery, under the superintendence of Dr. INGLIs. 
Royal Lunatic Asylum: Physician—Dr. JAMIESON. 


For the Summer Session alone, 10s. 


Physicians—Drs. Smirn, BEVeRIDGE, and A. Fraser. Surgeons—Drs. Prrrie, Kerr, and 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—Dr. A.D. Davipson. Dental Surgeon—Mr. WILLIAM- 
Perpetual Fee to Hospital practice, 61. ; or, first year, 3/. 10s. ; second year, 3J. 

31. 3s. 


Eye Institution: Daily. 


Clinical Instruction is given for Three Months in the Year. 


The Regulations relative to the Registration of Students of Medicine, and the granting of Degrees in Medicine and Surgery, 


may be had of Dr. MacroBIN, 
ap 1872. 


Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 


WM. MILLIGAN, Secretary. 


—Further particulars, including information as to the Faculties of Divinity and Law, are to be found in the* Univer- 


sity Calendar’ published by Wyllie & Son, Aberdeen. 


Price 2s., or 2s. 2d. by 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


~ 





Early in September, post Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. 
By A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. Third Edition 
considerably enlarged, and illustrated with numerous Sections and a Geological Map of Great Britain, printed in Colours.’ 


“This, the third edition, has been partly re-written, and contains much new matter..... The preliminary sketch of the 
different formations, and of the ph ted with the metamorphism of rocks, have been much enlarged, and many 
long and important paragraphs have been added in the chapters on the physical structure of England and Scotland, partly on 
subjects connected with the coal question, partly on the glacial epoch, partly on the union of Britain with the Continent at various 
epochs, and the migrations of animals hither, and on many other subjects. An entire new chapter has been added on the origin 
of the river courses of Britain, and large additions have been made to the earlier brief account of soils, and the economic products 
of the various geological formations. There are also many new illustrative sections.”—EZztract from Preface. 








Early in September, New Edition, with all the latest Alterations and Discoveries inserted, 


HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing 30 Coloured 


Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. Cloth lettered, 12s. 6d, 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing 


14 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. Cloth, 7s. 


The New Railways have been added, the alterations in the Boundaries of Germany, the Russian Empire, and Turkestan 
have been made, the latest Divisions of India are introduced, and the Amalgamation of Canada with other British Provinces in 
one Dominion, are among the numerous improvements inserted in the late Editions of these Atlases, to keep pace with recent 
Geographical Events, 





Now ready, Third Edition, Nine Coloured Maps and Letter-press, 3s. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS, intended chiefly for Map Drawing, 


and the Study of the Great Physical Features and Relief Contours of the Continents. With an Introduction. By the 
= J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A. F.R.G.S., Vice-Principal and late Geographical Lecturer of the Training College, 
attersea. 








Now ready, Size 58 inches by 50, 


SCHOOL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES; forming One of Stanford’s 


SERIES of WALL MAPS. Prepared under the direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education 
appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and of the National Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor. Recommended by the London School Board. 


The Topography of this Map is very carefully reduced from the Ordnance and Admiralty Surveys, and other authentic 
Sources. The Natural Features are boldly shown ; but in such a way as not to interfere with the distinctness of the Map. The 
Names of Towns are systematically engraved according to Population. The Sites of all the Battles of Historical importance are 
shown, and the Railways are carefully delineated. 


Price, Coloured and Mounted on Roller, Varnished, 13s.; or Coloured, in River-Basins, 16s, 


“‘The cheapest and best wall-map of the British Isles that has ever come under our notice. ....The map is a marvel of clear- 
ness and excellence of colour.”—School Board Chronicle. 


** We unhesitatingly. recommend this map of the British Isles as the best we have seen.” —Schoolmaster. 
The Series also comprises the following Maps, Size 58 inches by 50, price, Coloured and Mounted on Roller, 
Varnished, 13s. each :-— 
ENGLAND and WALES, EASTERN HEMISPHERE, WESTERN HEMISPHERE, EUROPE, 
ASIA, AFRICA, NORTH AMERICA, SOUTH AMERICA, AUSTRALASIA, INDIA (preparing), HOLY LAND. 
Also, Size 42 inches by 34, price 9s. each, 


SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, OLD TESTAMENT, NEW TES- 
TAMENT, ACTS and the EPISTLES. . 
Also, 


BRITISH ISLES (a Larger Map). Size 75 inches by 90, price 42s. 
WORLD in HEMISPHERES. Size 102 inches by 60, price 26s. 





Large post Svo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


SCHOOLBOYS’ LETTERS, for Copying and Dictation; being a Series 


of Lithographed Letters on Subjects interesting to Schoolboys, with Remarks on the Essentials of Good Writing, &c. 





New Edition, imperial folio, half bound morocco, 3/.; the Set of Plates in Sheets, 2/.; in best Oak Frame, with Glass, 31. ; 
in Cheaper Frame, with Glass, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Single Plates, 1s. each, 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES of ENGLISH HISTORY, from the 


Ancient Britons to the Reign of Queen Victoria. A Series of Forty Plates, containing 360 Illustrations, beautifully 
tinted, designed, and drawn on Stone. By Sir JOHN GILBERT, President of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
With an additional Plate to illustrate the Reign of Queen Victoria, thus continuing the Series up to the Present Time. 


SCHOOL REGISTERS. 
HALBRAKE REGISTER of ATTENDANCE and STUDIES. For Private 


Schools. Demy 8vo. 8d. 


LONDON CLASS-REGISTER and SUMMARY of ATTENDANCE and 


PAYMENTS. Adapted to the Requirements of the Committee of Council on Education. New and Improved Edition, 
just ready. Feap. folio, 1s. 


LONDON SCHOOL REGISTER of PUNISHMENTS. Designed to meet 
tue Requirements of School Boards, &c. Fceap. folio, boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8. W., 
Mapseller by Appointment to the London School Board. 





(Organized 1866.) (Capital, 50,000 dollars.) 
AMESICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 
an Agency for Lecturers, Readers, Singers, Authors, &c. 

Chief Ofice—COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Solicits Correspondence with persone meditating a Professional Visit 

merica. 
References in England: J. A. Froude, Edmund Yates, Justin 
M‘Carthy, S. Phillips Day, Mrs. Scott-Siddons, Mrs. Dallas-Glyn, 
Wilkie Collins, James M. Wehli, Henry Nichols, &c. 


\¢ 
EADINGS by F. KEMPSTER, M.A., Oxon.— 
Mr. Kempster will be glad to Arrange for his Dramatic and 
Humorous Readings. Mr. Kempster Reads at Brighton, Chichester, 
Stratford, and Liverpool, in October.—For terms and Opinions of the 
Press address Mr. Kempster, Waterloo, near Liverpool. 


ECTURES in ENGINEERING, &c.—A Gentle- 
man is required to TAKE CHARGE of the CLASSES in 
Engineering and Building Construction in the Hartley Institution 
Southampton. He will also be required to assist in the Mathematical 
Teaching. Further information as to duties, emoluments, &c., may 
be obtained on addressing the Principal 


T° INVALIDS wishing to SPEND the WINTER 

in a WARM CLIMATE.—A PHYSICIAN and his WIFE, 
who have resided several years iu one of the most healthy Towns on 
the Western Riviera, intend to return to the South at the beginuing 
of October. They will be accompanied by a Young . and are 
desirous of meeting with a second to pass the Winter Months with 
| a eats M. D., Messrs. Renshaw, Publishers, 356, Strand, 
London. 


A LADY, a Neat and Experienced Copyist, will 
4 be happy to TRANSCRIBE, at a moderate remuneration, 
Sermons, Literary Compositions, Law Deeds, and Manuscripts gene- 
rally. Good References from Clergy and others.—Address P., Knibb's 
Library, 6, Upper Parade, Leamington. 


\ RITING.—A Lady, accustomed to conducting 
a wide Business Correspondence, and having the care of 
Papers, &c., would like an ENGAGEMENT of a similar character. 
The most satisfactory testimonials given.—Address J. M. Howes, Sec., 
International Agency, Birmingham. 
N EXPERIENCED WRITER for the PRESS 
is at present open to an ENGAGEMENT on a LONDON 
PAPER. The Advertiser has intimate knowledge and experience of 
the Editorship and Management in all departments of a Daily News- 
paper.—Address to Press, C. Rae Brown, 57, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


YRESS.—A VERBATIM REPORTER desires a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good Paragraphist and Descriptive 
Writer.—-Mr. W. J. Jomnson, Rose Valley, Brentwood, Essex. 


‘DRESS.—OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT.—Adver- 

tiser is a warm Descriptive Writer, rapid and accurate Re- 

rter, can write Leaders and Keviews, Sub-Edit, and Transcribe 
rench.—Opripan, Post-Uffice, King’s Cross-road 



































THE PRESS.—A GentTLeman, long connected 
with a Leading Liberal London Paper, and accustomed to direct 
its Politics, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT to write a Letter or Two 
Letters Weekly in a well-established Journal.—Address, 5., care o! 
C. Mitchell & Co. Advertising Agents, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RESS.—The Advertiser, who has a thorough and 
Practical Knowledge of every Department of Hewepapes 
Management, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SUB-EDITOR and 
REPORTER on a First-class Weekiy Journal. A Verbatim Short- 
hand Writer and Descriptive Reporter. Has contributed Leadi 
Articles, Sketch Tales, &c. Highest Testimonials as to literary 
ualifications and character. Would not object to a Situation as 
porter on a Daily Paper.—Address W. P., Waveney Valley Weekly 
News, Diss, Norfolk. 


RESS.—The Editor of a first-class Scotch Weekly 
Newspaper, who has also had experience in Reporting and a 

tical Newspaper Work, desires a SITUATION on an English Daily or 
Weekly, as SUB-EDITOR or REPORTER. Satisfactory testimonials 
and references, and reasons for change.—Apply to X. ¥Y. Z., Adams 


& Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B.C 


HE PRESS.—An EDITOR, who can undertake 

also the Management, is required for a Conservative Paper in 

an Agricultural District.- Apply to C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


O EDITORS, &.— PARIS CORRESPON- 
DENCE.—A Journalist of experience is at liberty to contribute 

a DAILY or WEEKLY PARIS LETTER to a First-class London, 
Provincial, or American Paper. Entrée into Society. Published spe- 
cimens forwarded.—Address Epitor, Poste Restante, Paris. 
































DVERTISER wishes to meet with some one 

who will explain to him some of the DIFFICULT PASSAGES 

in the OLD ENGLISH POETS.—Address, stating terms (which must 
moderate), to ALpna, Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 


wa NTED, a Competent BOOKSELLER’S 

ASSISTANT: a Knowledge of Classical Books desirable.— 
Apply, for particulars, by letter only, to X., care of Macmillan & Co, 
Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 








JARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman of literary taste, 
and having a small capital at his disposal, may CONNECT 
HIMSELF with an e-tablished first-class MONTHLY TRADE 
JOURNAL devoted to ART.—Address *‘ Curomo,” care of J. 8., 28, 
Ridgway-road, Stockwell, 8. W. 


MATEUR AUTHORS WANTED to CON- 
TRIBUTE to a New Periodical.—Address Secretary, 103, 
Dorset-street, E.C. 


DUCATION.—ADVERTISEMENTS of an 
Educational character should be inserted in THE SCHOOL 
BOARD CHRONICLE, the leading organ of Education.—Grant 
Co., 108, Fleet-street, E.C. 


O AUTHORS.—T. Pertitr & Co., Printers in 

Old Style and Modern Type, FURNISH ESTIMATES and every 
information respecting PRINTING BOOKS for Private Circulation 
or Publication, Magazines, Pamphlets, and General Printing, with 
the greatest rapidity. Specimens of Type, Mediwval Borders, Head 
Pieces, &c ,on application.—T. Pertitr & Co., Steam Printers, 23, 
Frith-street, and 5”, O.d Compton-street, Soho-square, London, W. 











EWSPAPER and PRINTING BUSINESS.— 
TO BE DISPOSED OF, the BRECON COUNTY TIMES 
NEWSPAPER and PRINTING BUSIN Ess, with Machinery, Plant, 
and Leasehold Premises.—Apply to Mr. Evan Jones, Estate Agency 
Othee, Brecon. a 
N.B.—The Newspaper is the only one published in the County of 
Brecknock, and has a large Circulation. 
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ABINET COLLECTION of PICTURES, in- 

cluding oe “ee? Examples by Old Crome, Miiller, The Carracci, 

Breughel, &., and wuvre by Jan Molenaer, representing a 

Me] van. oe containing nearly 100 Figures, this and several others 
and 

On a. View at Masses Tuomrson’s, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 


square. 
Admission by private address card, between the hours of 10 and 5 
"clock. 





M. ayo TURNER'S WORKS, at Reduced Prices. 
rar of ENGLAND, with Illustrative Text, by 
JOHN Ruskin 8. 6d. 
2. SOUTHERN CuAST ! ENGLAND (published at 102. 108.). 258. 
London : T. J. Allman, 463, Oxford-street, W.C. 


Er rOr BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 

EL MPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 

BUTTERFLIES. published at 12. 11s. 6d, may be had at the reduced 

rice of 15a., of T. J. ALLMAN, 463. New Oxford-street, London. It con- 

ins hand-coloured Plates of 2.00 different varieties, and is handsomely 
bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 





RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nort 

J HUMPHREYS *S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, te 

lished at 3/. 3a.. may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of T. J. ALL- 

so 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand- coloured Plates 

of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret 
cloth, gilt edges. 

OOKS, Siscslicncons, some Rare and Curious— 

a CATALOGUE of 5,09) vols, post free.—C. Hernerrt, 60, Gos- 

well-road, London 





Libraries and Old Books purchased. 


sl ~ UNITED L IBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
reet, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
All the best New Books, English, 
french, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on ap: lication.— Bootn’s, Cuurtoy’s, Hove- 
son's, and SAUNDERS & Orvex’s United Libraries, 307, Re gent- street, 
near the Polytechuic. 
\ ANTED to PUR CHASE, some old Artificial 
TEETH. Persons having the above to SELL can forward 
them by post, and their value will be sent back per return.— 
Address Mr. E. Brownina, 5, Chilworth-street, Paddington, London. 


 ... to the supply required. 


R SALE, in LU 1BEC, the Oskwood Carved 

WAINSCOTING of the Walls and Ceiling of the celebrated 
Wine-vault near the Harbour. Renaissance style of the year 1644, 
well preserved. Belonging thereto, Twelve Paintings of the Dutch 
. Representations of the History of the New Testament. Price 
800l.—For particulars apply to Rupotr Mosse (Otto Gusmann), Lubec 
(Germany). 














gales om ‘Gatton 


Library of Books, Collections of Minerals, Shells, and C “uriosities 
of the late CHARLES B.z ABBAGE, Esq. F.R.S 


Mrs J. C. STEVENS has received Testsoctions 
from the Executors to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at his Great 

Rooms. 33, King-street, Covent-carden, on THURSDAY and | FR At AY, 
September lzth and 13th, at half-past. 12 precisely, the ARY of 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS on Politieal Economy, aa. and 
General Science and Literature (with several Autographs), Cypher 
Dictionary ; the Cullections of Minerals, Shells, Cabinet of Coins and 
Medals, &c., also a portion of the Furniture, of the late CHARLES 
BABBAGE, Esq. F.1.S., the celebrated Mathematician, removed from 
1, Dorset-street, Manchester-square. 

On view the mornings of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








Recently published, price 10s. 6d. 
KETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
__ Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-street, E.C. 





‘New Edition, revised and enlarged, 


USTAVUS ADOLPHUS in GERMANY ; 
and other Lectures on the Thirty Years’ War. By R. C. 

TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Feap. 8vo. 4s. [This day. 
Macmillan & & Co. London. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown Svo. cloth, Portrait, price 3a, 6d. 


ATURALISTIC POETRY, being Four Essays 

on the Progress of Nature-Study in ‘Sacred Song during the last 

Three Centuries. By HENRY DIRCKS, LL.D., F.¢ R.S.L., 
F.R.S.E., &c., Author of the * Life of the Marquis of W: ore eautes? &e. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo; 

and all Booksellers. 











Now ready, Vol. IL. 1872, demy 8vo. 306 pp. 78. 6d. 


HE WEST RIDING LUNATIC ASYLUM 
MEDICAL REPORTS. Edited by J. CRICHTON BROWNE, 
M.D. F.R.S.E., containing thirteen Papers, by various Authors, upon 
Mental Diseases and their Treatment. 
London: J. & A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 





Will be ready next Tuesday, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. 


OUGH NOTES of a JOURNEY through the 
Wilderness, from Trinidad to Par4, Brazil, by way of the Great 
Cataracts of the Orinoco, Atabapo and Rio Negro. Also a previous 
Journey among the Seumoo or Woolwa and Moskito Indians, Central 
America. By HENRY ALEXANDER WICKHAM, With 16 Full- 
Page Illustrations by the Author. 
W.H. J. Carter, 12, Regent: street, Pall Mall. 





Just published, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


,of LEAVES from MY WRITING- 
By an OLD 


RACT 6,7, 8 
DESK, ou the Questi cn, WHAT DO WE KNOW? 
STUDENT. 
Tie preceding Five reer maya 
whole in cloth for 3s. 6 
Williams & Norgate, Ms, mer og Covent-garden, London; 
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STUDENTS HEBREW LEXICON: a 


Compendious Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old 
Testament, chiefly founded on the Works of Gesenius and 
First ; with Improvements from Reediger, Dietrich, Ewald, 
and others. Edited by BENJAMIN DAVIES, Ph.D. 
LL.D., Translator of Roediger’s ‘Gesenius, or Student’s 
Hebrew Grammar.’ 702 pp. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


“The form is simply perfect.”—London Quarterly Review. 
“No better work can be put in the power of Biblical students. A 
word of praise is due to the beauty and clearness of the type.” 
ucational Times. 
“It is the best Lexicon for a moderate price which can be procured 
in the English language. The student will find it clear, concise, and 
full; easy of reference, accurate and suggestive of the highest degree.” 
Sword and Trowel. 


“*The accuracy of the text is remarkable.”— Freeman. 


GESENIUSS STUDENT'S HEBREW 


GRAMMAR, from the Twentieth German Edition, as 
Revised by E. RGEDIGER, D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages at the University of Berlin. Translated by 
3. DAVIES, LL.D. With special Additions and Improve- 
ments by Dr. RCEDIGER, and with Reading-Book and 
Exercises by the Translator. S8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

**For beginners, students, and general scholars, there is no better 
work than that of Gesenius, edited by Reediger.”— Atheneum. 

** Its simple and intelligible arrangement of materials, its generally 
sound conclusions, and its highly convenient form, will ‘alwi 1ys make 
it the favourite text-book.”— British Quarterly Review. 

““We have compared this grammar with some dozen others, and are 
inclined to place it first of all for convenience, clearness of arrange- 


ment, and general usefulness.”— Sword and Trowe 


EWALD’'S (Prof. Hl.) INTRODUCTORY 


HEBREW GRAMMAR, for the Use of Beginners. Trans- 
lated, with special Improvements, from the German Edi- 
tion, with the Author's concurrence, by the Rev. J. FRED. 
SMITH. §&vo. cloth, 6s. 
“The original work is so well known, that we need not here state 
more than that the translation is guaranteed by the original author, 


while the translator has added indices and a table of contents.’ 
Literary Churchman. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 


ORIENTAL HISTORY: a Manual of the Ancient History 
of the East; comprising the History of the Israelites, 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Phoenicians and Carthagenians, 
Babylonians, Medians, Persians, and 
FRANCOIS LENORMANT, 
FRANCE, and E. CHEVALIER, Member of the 
Asiatic Society. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 





Royal 


* Fifty years ago such a work could not have been published, and it 
is not too much to say that the mass of knowledge conveyed through 
the means of inscriptions, both cuneiform and hieroglyphic, has 
revolutionized the views oue was apt to form of the great nations 
which flourished before the appearance of Christianity.” — Atheneum. 

** One does not often see bog skilful a specimen of lucid condensation 
as this work exhibits. 1 hook will be found most useful, both from 
its completeness and cl faves , and from the tone in which it is 
wares. ‘—Guardian. 

* Altogether, we may hail it as a useful book for teachers or senior 
wastes and for men of education who desire to keep pace with the 
advance of European studies.”—Allen’s Indian Mail. 


BOLTZ (Dr. AUG.). 


NEW CONVERSATION GRAMMAR 
of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Private Instruction, after the Practical and 
Theoretical Method of Robertson. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“This is by far the most interesting work on the German language 
that we have met with for a long time.” — Public Upinion. 
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Intended as Class-Books for Schools, and for Self-Instruction. 


With copious Idiomatic Foot Notes and Glossaries of 
Commercial Terms. 


BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN 





Arabians. By | 
Librarian at the Institute of | 


LONDON. 


The SPANISH CORRESPONDENT. By 
Dr. DANN and Don G. GONZALES. With English 
Notes and Glossary. 33s. 


The ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. By 
ee OLIVIERI. With English Notes and Glossar}. 


“Tt is one of the most valuable series of books to the commerciab 
world to which it has hitherto been our duty to call attention 
Blackburn Standard. 

“The books are exceedingly cheap, well printed and got up, and are 
likely to become very popular amongst the class of: persons whose- 
necessities they are designed to meet.”— Manchester Courier. 

“*The model books issued by Messrs, Asher & Co. are the best works 
we have seen for supplying | the desideratum of sententious guides to 
chess languages, both as regards matter and style .... hese hand 

books will, we venture to predict, meet with the greatest success.” 

iverpool Journal, 


ASHER’S INTERNATIONAL READING 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


SELECT GERMAN STORIES. By Prof. 
G. STORME, Hanover. With copious Notes, for the use 
of Schools and for Self- instruction. A practical method of 
learning the German Language. Third Edition, carefully 
revised and considerably enlarged. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SELECT GERMAN STORIES. By E. A. 
OPPEN, Haileybury College. A short and easy method 
of learning the French Language; for the use of Colleges 
and Self-instruction. With Notes and Vocabulary. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and revised. 16mo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


SELECT ITALIAN STORIES. By Dr. 
A. OLIVIERI. For the use of Colleges and Schools, and 
for Self-instruction. A short and easy method of learning 
the Italian Language. With Notes anda Glossary. 16mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Cy 7 < Qa aon 

SELECT SPANISH STORIES. By Dr. 
A. OLIVIERI. A short and easy method of learning the 
Spanish Language. With English Notes and a Glossary, 
16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“The selections are short, practicable, and abound in colloquial 
phrases. The notes are full, but simple, and —~ placed at the foot of 
each page—by far the most sensible arrangement 

Bir mingham Gazette. 

“There is no easier or p'easanter way of learning to learn a language 
than through the medium of well-selected tales; and these little 
volumes offer to beginners a capital series of progressive reading 
lessons.”—Bristol Mercury. 








KOEHLER (Dr. F.) 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH and 
GERMAN LANGUAGES. Two Parts bound in one. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

This is considered the best and cheapest German Dictionary, 
in a handy form and with good type. 


PLATE (H.) 
GERMAN STUDIES 


Course of Instruction in the German Language. 
Edition. 8vo. half bound, 3s. 


POITEVIN (P.) 

CHOIX de LECTURES. A Selection 
of Readings in French Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century, extracted from the Works of the most remark- 
able contemporaneous Poets and Prose Writers. With 
Biographical and Literary Memoirs. A thick volume. 
12mo. cloth, 6s. 

“Comprising pa-sages from the works of no less than 140 French 


writers of the nineteenth century. This collection of ‘Elegant 
Extracts’ has been made with proper regard to the reputation of the 


A complete 
Third 


| Dumerous authors, and with due consideration for the peculiar needs 


of young students.”— Atheneum. 


| SAUER (C. M.) 


The ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. By | 


Dr. H. P. SKELTON, With German Notes and Glossary. 


2s. 6d. 

The GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. 
Dr. CHR. VOGEL. With English Notes 
2s. 6d. 

The FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. By 


Dr. DANN and F. COURVOISIER. With English Notes 
and Glossary. 3s. 


and Glossary. 





By | 


ITALIAN CONVERSATION GRAM- 


MAR. A new and practical method of learning the 
Italian Language. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SAUER (C. M.) 
SPANISH CONVERSATION GRAM- 
MAR. A new and practical method of Learning the 
Spanish Language. Svo. cloth, 5s. 


'BRUNNOW (Dr. Fr., Astron. Roy., and 


And. Prof. Astron., Dub.) 


SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY. A Prac- 
tical Hand-Book for University Students. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
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A MINGLED YARN: a Novel. 


the Author of ‘ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.’ 3 vols. 


IN a GLASS DARKLY. 


J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“*Singularly vivid and fascinating in its interest. We have read 
nothing better in its very peculiar = since Lord Lytton’s fine story, 
*The House and the Brain.’”—Graphic. 


WOMAN’S WRONG. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

” Mrs. Eiloart has never written anything better than * Woman’s 
Wrong.’ She has always been happy in drawing her characters and in 
her descriptions, and this time she has hit ot an ingenious plot, or 
rather on a plot involving a most interesting point.” —/'un 


TheSTILWINCHES of COMBE MAVIS. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“* Mr. Trollope has chosen for baie povel a really capital subject, and 
worked it out delightfully ....The Stilwinches are charming acquaint- 
ances, and will live in our memory —— the annals of more distin- 
guished people have faded from our recollection.”—Morning Post. 


THROWN TOGETHER: a Story. By 


| 5 emmanee MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘ Misunderstood.’ 
vols. 


By 





In demy 8vo. with 45 Illustrations, 21s. 


? 
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LITERATURE 
Memorials of Twickenham: Parochial and 

Topographical. By the Rev. R. 8. Cobbett. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

More than a generation has passed away since 
Byron opened his ‘ Don Juan’ with the excla- 
mation,— 

J want a hero: an uncommon want, 

When ev'ry year and month sends forth a new one. 
“T want a subject!” has been as loudly and 
less successfully exclaimed by many a writer 
since, when one of the very best was ready to 
his hand. We really do not know a better 
than Twickenham. It does not require a man 
to be anything especially in order to illustrate 
such a subject. That is the general idea; 
and, indeed, provided he be an advanced 
archeologist, a good historical scholar, a man 
well read in social as well as political history, 
a fine discerner of character, a man 
with taste, with good memory, judgment to 
tell what is worth telling, and resolution to 
sacrifice and throw overboard all that is not,— 
in short, a. man who can grasp a subject, also 
put it forth in its most attractive light, a writer 
who can, out of the dryest details, make a charm- 
ing story, picture, and narrative; romance 
and history going hand in hand,—-he will find 
the task the easiest and the most delightful 
in the world. Mr. Cobbett has done his best, 
but he falls far short of his subject. We say, 
as we close the book, “‘ Nice book,” but we feel 
that the author remains yet to be welcomed 
who shall write, according to the fitness of 
the subject, a gay, sparkling, brilliant, incom- 
parable history of “ 'Twickenhamshire.” 

We would not have him go back to the 
Druids. Cassivellaunus may have cantered 
over from Wimbledon to dine with a fellow 
barbaric prince in the meadows by the Thames, 
pleasanter than the Asphodel meadows in which 
they may be supposed now to meet, and to 
discourse of the times when the only native 
fruit of Britain consisted of hips and haws. 
We have no sympathy with those heroes and 
their doings. We are not troubled to inquire 
who and what were the Romans who had their 
villas here, and laid down in them those mosaic 
floorings where the goddesses were the portraits 
of the Anonymas of the period. Our thoughts 
are not with these people, our affections are not 
for these things. Saxcn, Norman, Plantagenet, 
White or Red Roses, Tudors, none of you 
belong to our Twickenhamshire. We begin to 
feel at home there only with the Stuarts. We 
almost hear Mayerne telling stories of Mary 
Stuart. We stand in fancy on the river-banks, 
and so pay courtesy to Charles and his Queen 
as they float by, in royal barges, to or 
from Hampton Court. There is a picturesque- 
ness that attracts us even in the sad coloured 
suits of grave Puritans who sun themselves in 
the Twit’nam meadows. We suspect very much 
that there is “something rotten in the state of 
Denmark” when we hear a stir in Clarendon’s 
house, and see his gorgeous caroche, and watch 
a display of presence that was meant to cover 
his very necessary absence. Our interest in- 
creases as the years succeed, and great per- 
sonages establish themselves in stately houses, 
and ladies of high degree laughingly row 
languid and luxurious lovers on the joyous 





river ; and our interest culminates when we 
behold in his garden a man of perverse con- 
formation, with groups of people about him, 
and not a fool among them all, and he gossips 
with them on every possible subject, and 
almost speaks in numbers, the melody and 
harmony of which will never die in an English 
ear, nor the wit and philosophy ever cease to 
stir the pulses of the English heart. 

But, if our interest in Twickenhamshire 
culminates in Pope, it does not, as he 
grows shadowlike, begin to decrease. On 
the contrary, for a long period, it is well sus- 
tained. The laugh of liberal, large-hearted, 
naughty, but charitable Margaret Woffington, 
strikes pleasantly on the ear, all the way from 
Teddington. The face of Mrs. Clive seems 
again in its sunlike warmth and fullness to 
ripen the wall-fruit! And then, oh! the incom- 
parable, saucy, gallant fine gentlemen, gallants 
be-powdered and be-sworded, and be-gilded, all 
velvet, and satin, and fine lace, what an elegant 
court did they once keep up in the place and 
its vicinity! And see, there is the mincing, 
laughing, fine gentleman; witty, wicked 
rather, but a gentleman and English with all 
his faults, that is he, Mr. Horace Walpole,—he 
is leaving Twickenham House to cross the 
meadows before the dew rises from the grass. 
He affects a little shiver as he sees how low 
the sun has grown; and then he looks at Mrs. 
Clive and is satisfied, for she is warm enough 
for two! The old-fashioned gentleman who 
drawls to them an affected long-drawn “ Fare— 
well! A—dieu!” that is Sir John Hawkins, who 
lies in his grave, ‘“‘ without his shoes and 
stawkin’s!” In short, Twickenham is an 
endless subject. We would undertake to 
write a book about the Manor House alone, 
that should be as large as Mr. Cobbett’s, and 
should have a sparkling anecdote or a merry 
story in every page. Not that the Manorial 
incidents were always of a merry cast. At 
the beginning of the last century, the papers 
speak of a slough or morass not far from the 
entrance, into which a gentleman plunged, 
probably “ after supper,” and who would not 
have been found the next morning but for his 
hat, which still stuck over the head that was 
beneath the mud. The papers speak of it as 
if it were an ordinary incident, and as if 
gentlemen might expect to go out of the 
world occasionally by means of a morass. 
Considering the amount of punch drunk in 
those days, and the darkness of the roads, 
suffocation in a slough was one of the happy 
despatches involuntarily used by “jolly lads 
of the period.” When we think of what 
might have been made of the Manor House, 
and other historical edifices in Twickenham, 
we the more regret that Mr. Cobbett had 
cause to thank a gentleman who “ very kindly 
corrected and augmented the author’s de- 
scription of his residence,” which is not his- 
torical, and about which there is nothing 
worth the telling. 

Of course, Pope will always be the most 
prominent figure in the chronicles of Twicken- 
ham. Mr. Cobbett speaks of a “ Monument 
to his parents et szbe.” Let us look at what 
the author says of the poet’s skull :— 


“Pope was buried, as he directed, in Twicken- 
ham church, in a vault in the middle aisle, under 
the second pew from the east end. A stone, in- 
scribed with the letter P., marks the spot, which 
is now hidden by the flooring of the seats. His 





body, as was his mother’s, was borne by six of the 

rest men of the parish, to each of whom he 
some to - a suit of grey coarse cloth as mourning. 
For seventeen years the words ‘et sibi’ and the 
date of his death, on the tablet to his parents, were 
the poet’s only memorial. In 1761 his friend 
Warburton, then a bishop (to whom he left the 
copyright of his works), erected the marble monu- 
ment with the medallion portrait. By some writers 
it is denied that Pope’s whole body is in its coffin: 
they declare that the head was abstracted during 
some repairs of the church. Mr. Howitt, in his 
‘Homes and Haunts of the British Poets,’ writes 
thus in his article on Pope :—‘By one of those acts 
which neither science nor curiosity can excuse, the 
skull of Pope is now in the private collection of a 
phrenologist. The manner in which it was obtained 
is said to have been this :—On some occasion of 
alteration in the church, or burial of some one in 
the same spot, the coffin of Pope was disinterred, 
and opened to see the state of the remains. By a 
bribe to the sexton of the time, possession of the 
skull was obtained for a night and another skull 
returned instead of it. I have heard that fifty 
pounds were paid to manage and carry through 
this transaction. Be that as it may, the undoubted 
skull of Pope now figures in the phrenological col- 
lection of Mr. Holm of Highgate, and was frequently 
exhibited by him, in his lectures, as demonstrating 
by its not large but well-balanced proportions its 
affinity to the intellectual character of the poet.’ 
Such statements are hard to be disproved, more 
especially when motives of interest support them. 
It is fair, however, to the Rev. Charles Proby (the 
vicar, during whose time the alleged theft was 
committed), and to the then officials of the church, 
to give, as he communicated it to Mr. Powell, his 
churchwarden, his unqualified denial of each and 
every part of the story. Mr. Proby had seen Mr. 
Howitt’s paragraph, and desired, as he was too old 
tu enter into a paper war, that the real facts which 
gave rise to the report should be published, if a 
new history of Twickenham were ever written. 
Mr. Proby’s statement is as follows :—‘Upon open- 
ing a vault some years ago in the middle aisle of 
the church, adjoining Pope’s, the latter fell in, the 
coffin was broken, and disclosed the skeleton, which 
was very short, with a large skull. I was imme- 
diately informed of it, when I directed my curate, 
Mr. Fletcher, to remain in the church and not to 
leave until the whole was restored and built up. 
A cast of the skull was taken, with my permission, 
by the mason employed, who well knew how to 
accomplish it. I am quite sure that Mr. Fletcher 
rigidly carried out my instructions. No such ab- 
straction could have been made.’” 

This is as unsatisfactory as could well be; 
and there is a better answer to a story which 
has been thoroughly sifted by Dr. Diamond, a 
resident in Twickenham. It is true that 
Mason, the name of the stonemason employed 
in opening the vault, as stated above, took 
Pope’s skull out of the coffin and handed it to 
the curate. Mason stated to Dr. Diamond 
that he did not leave the grave, that the same 
skull he had handed to the curate was 
returned to him,.that he replaced it in the 
coffin, and that he closed up the vault, safely 
and securely. Mason, on being asked if a 
cast had been taken, replied that such a thing 
would have been impossible, for the skull 
itself would only just hold together. He was 
further asked if the skull could by any 
possibility have been changed for another, 
and he maintained that it was impossible. 
If a second had been on the ground and given 
to him to replace for the first, he would have 
detected it, unless the two skulls had been 
exactly similar in their extraordinary con- 
dition of decay. He added, with emphasis, 
and with a good, if singular, sort of testimony 
to his truthfulness: “Lord bless you, sir! 
Do you think I would tell a lie about it? 
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Why, I have lived in one house forty years!” 
According to Mr. Proby, as stated by Mr. 
Cobbett, permission was given to take a cast, 
and that this was done by the mason employed. 
Mr. Mason, the workman in question, states 
that no cast was taken, simply because such a 
thing was impossible; though, had it been 
otherwise, he could well and easily have 
executed such work. 

Mr. Cobbett has exhibited much industry in 
his book, which is satisfactory as far as it goes ; 
but we hope he may have opportunity speedily 
to make it better in a second edition. We 
would suggest, too, that he might show a 
higher sense of the labours of his prede- 
cessors in topographical and parochial history. 
Ironside is a more valuable historian than Mr. 
Cobbett imagines. With all its inaccuracy, 
there are amateurs who would willingly give 
five guineas for a copy. 

Another writer on Twickenham and itsannals, 
Miss Hawkins is one of the Twickenham 
celebrities who deserves a word of record. 
She was a popular novelist in her day. ‘The 
Countess,’ and ‘Geraldine,’ and some others, 
used to make susceptible bosoms heave. 
She gives us an excellent idea of the appear- 
ance of Walpole and Mrs. Clive in the 
Twickenham Meadows. In her childhood, she 
thought the latter was the gentleman, and that 
dainty, spare Walpole was the lady. It has 
been asked, what became of the first edition 
of Miss Hawkins’s local book? We believe 
her brother bought up and destroyed all the 
copies he could procure, as he was ashamed of 
his Latin poetry, which his sister had published 
in it. There is, at least, a tradition to that 
effect. We conclude by hoping that Mr. Cob- 
bett, in his second edition, may increase the 
value of his work by giving us woodcuts of 
the few historical houses that remain in the 
village of which he is the latest historian. 








The Tale of Frithiof. By Esaias Tegnér. 
Translated from the Swedish by Capt. H. 
Spalding. (Murray.) 

No Scandinavian production within the depart- 

ment of belles-lettres has been so frequently the 

object of the industry of English translators as 

Tegnér’s ‘ Frithjof’s Saga.’ We are tolerably 

certain that, at the very least, we have 

handled some half-a-dozen translations of it; 
and to judge from the success which the trans- 
lators have hitherto attained, there is ample 
room for another half-dozen attempts—unless 
an unexpected success should be attained, 
per saltum, to the préclusion of further enter- 
prise—before Tegnér’s ‘ Frithjof’ can be said 
to be translated into English at all. We are 
rather puzzled what to make of this singular 
activity. We know that the work is translated 
into most European languages ; we have even 
heard of a Hebrew translation of it; it has 
received high and unqualified praise from the 
king of modern poets, Goethe himself, and 
from numbers of other competent judges ; and 
yet it has gone through the process of trans- 
plantation among us only by the agency of /i/té- 
vateurs. What is the reason that no English poet 
has found it worth his while to Anglicize the 
story? Chiefly, we believe, because it has not 
been considered by our poets good enough for 
the purpose. Another reason, of course, is the 
well known reluctance of English poets to 
translate at all; and the third may well be 





the fact that they, in common with the whole 
of our people, are generally ignorant of the 
language of the original—a fact all the sadder 
since the Swedes occupy an eminently high 
position in modern culture and civilization, 
and their language is an indispensable element 
in the study of our own. 

Esaias Tegnér held a Professorship of Greek 
in the University of Lund when he wrote 
‘Frithjof.’ He had been meditating for some 
time the choice of a subject from the mytho- 
logy of the Greeks; but fortunately his in- 
tensely national feeliags and extensive reading 
in Icelandic Sagas—which, about that time, 
were beginning largely to engross atten- 
tion—made him change his intention, and 
‘Frithjof’s Saga’ was the result. The poem is 
founded on the well-known Saga of ‘ Frithjof 
the Dauntless’; but the Saga is only used 
for the purpose of a framework. In each 
of the twenty-four songs into which the poem 
is divided, Tegnér depicts some phase of the 
ancient life of the North,—the life of the gods 
no less than that of man,—and all through 
the poem teems with mythical allusions 
which cannot be properly appreciated except 
by those well acquainted with the ancient 
mythology of Scandinavia. In construction, 
therefore, the work is of the loosest kind, the 
story not assuming regular dramatic form. 
The chief incidents of the old tale are 
given with just enough of a thread between 
them to enable the reader to guess what is 
the hero’s course. The poem is thoroughly 
a reflection of Tegnér’s own mind—fitful, 
and full of sublime similes, which die away 
as rapidly as they flicker up unexpect- 
edly. Although meant to be an epos, there 
is very little of an epic character about it ; 
the quiet tale has given way to romantic song 
—the song being the lyrical language of the 
individual heart, not an artistic composition 
containing cosmopolitan speculations on phi- 
losophical or social problems. According to 
English notions, Tegnér would rank among 
minor poets, simply because his poetry is so 
strongly lyrical throughout. But the Bishop 
is a considerable poet, although his work is, 
as it were, unfinished throughout—a result 
of his mental texture, which, in his later life, 
gave way to mental derangement which pre- 
vailed in his family. 

What makes the original such a captivating 
reading to those who understand it, is its 
almost magical melody and its wealth of 
similes. Melody is comparatively easy of 
attainment in the Swedish language, as in the 
other Scandinavian languages, thanks to its 
spondaic wealth, which is an indispensable 
quality of language for song-writing; and 
Swedish poetry is usually full of romantic 
imagery. 

From these introductory remarks, we hope 
that what we have to say about Capt. Spalding’s 
translation may be all the better understood. 

In a “Preface,” which is only twelve lines 
long, the translator tells us that he “thinks it 
desirable to point out that his chief endeavour 
has been to adhere as closely as possible to 
the original, which is confessedly of surpassing 
beauty,” and that he “has followed” the 
“measures” of the original songs “ without 
deviation, except in xxi., in which the allitera- 
tion has been abandoned from a fear of 


sacrificing the meaning of the context.” In 
neither statement is the Captain correct. He 





has adhered to none of the original measures 
without deviation; but has kept closest to 
those of songs iii., viii., xv., xvili., xix., xxi. 
and xxiv. These measures are characterized 
in the original by the peculiarity that every 
verse terminates in a masculine rhyme syl- 
lable. In all the rest, feminine end-rhymes 
alternate with masculine ones, and render the 
translator’s task one of no _inconsiderable 
difficulty, if fidelity in form and fidelity in 
substance are equally to be preserved. Form 
Capt. Spalding has sacrificed in seventeen out 
of the twenty-four songs, and we are quite 
astonished to find Capt. Spalding himself 
unaware of the fact. When once the feminine 
element in the rhymes is got rid of, we 
consider it really quite a possible task to 
translate ‘Frithjof’s Saga’ faithfully; and bya 
faithful translation we understand one which 
renders the original into English without 
either inserting anything which is not in the 
text, or leaving out of the text anything that 
is there, or adding to the text one’s own ideas 
and notions, and, finally, without giving a false 
colouring to the original in its translated garb. 
This is what may be called the negative 
success of a poetic translation ; its positive 
success chiefly consists in the embodiment in 
the translation of all the subtle beauties of 
the original—in fact, in rendering it as exact a 
counterpart of the original in every way as 
possible. We are content with, and thankful 
for, translations long before they reach such a 
pitch of perfection. But we cannot confess 
to much satisfaction with Capt. Spalding’s 
performance; for besides sinning against every 
rule which secures even a negative success to a 
translation, he aggravates his shortcomings by 
not understanding properly the language of 
his original. It would be impossible in an 
article of this kind to point out the whole 
list of Capt. Spalding’s failures. There are 
scarcely four consecutive lines in the whole 
poem of which one or more do not err one 
way or the other. 

As an illustration of Capt. Spalding’s treat- 
ment of the metres to which he says he has 
stuck so closely, we choose the song ix., called 
‘Ingeborg’s Lament.’ The first stanza of the 
song, which is a fair specimen of them all, runs 
thus :— 

Tis autumn now ; 
Stormily heaveth the sea his brow. 
Ah! but how gladly Id lie 
Neath the bare sky. 

The situation is this: Frithjof has sailed in 
the autumn to the west, to Orkney, and Inge- 
borg calls in her wail after him as she sings. 
The last line in the quoted verse is a translation 
of the Swedish derute(=there out, out there), 
which means, in contextu, yonder, @.e., out on 
the waves, where Frithjof is tossing. The 
original in form and substance is, as nearly as 
may be, thus :— 

Autumn’s a-lea : 

Stormily heaveth the breast of the sea ; 
Yet O, how gladly I’d wander, 

Even out yonder. 

In a like manner the third verse may serve 

as a further illustration :— 
Blue rolling wave, 
Swell not so high o’er the track of the brave. 
Shine, ye stars, brightly, and say 
Where lies the way. 

To the italicized words of Capt. Spalding’s 
verse there is nothing corresponding in the 
original; and there are, indeed, but too many 
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lines in the present book of which the same 
may be said. ’ 

Of cases where language or allusions to old 
customs have proved too hard for our translator, 
we can adduce only a few. In the sixteenth 
song, which is a very true expression of the 
sentiments of a martial lover and a loveless 
viking, Bjorn says to the love-sick Frithjof :— 
Fall’st thou, war-brother, I wreak vengeance for thee; 
Shall cut the blood-eagle on Fritbhjof’s banesman, 
—which, under Capt. Spalding’s manipulation, 
assumes this shape :— 

Fall’st thou, strife-brother, like death-eagle fell, 

Vengeance I'll take for Frithjof’s stock, 

—a collection of words the purport of which 
we do not pretend to understand. The blood- 
eagle is evidently the stumbling-block here. 
Tegnér makes use of it in order to give a greater 
intensity to the fierceness of Bjérn’s viking 
character. It was the custom in ancient times, 
among the more barbarous of the vikings, to 
cut upon the bare body of their vanquished 
enemies an eagle with spread wings; and this 
was called at rista b168-érn; the subject so cut 
was marked to Odin. A yet higher degree of 
this kind of cruelty was the custom of cutting 
out the chest of a prisoner of war in the shape 
of an eagle, and of pulling out the lungs through 
the opening. This apparently was one of the 
old modes of offering human sacrifice to Odin. 
It will be evident from this explanation of 
blood-eagle that Capt. Spalding’s conception of a 
“death-eagle fell,” in the imitation of whose 
swoop he makes Bjérn promise to take venge- 
ance for Frithjof’s stock-—is entirely a creation 
of the Captain’s own imagination, and not a re- 
markably happy one. Capt. Spalding frequently 
mixes luden, shaggy, covered with hair, with 
lutad, bowed down, bent; and many other 
similar mistakes in language have crept into 
his translation. What can have been Capt. 
Spalding’s aim in leaving in the sixth verse of 
the xvii. song all the words untranslated, and, 
moreover, unexplained in the notes, which form 
the key note to the true conception of how 
Frithjof in the old man’s garb must have 
looked, and how he must have impressed the 
court of King Ring? Capt. Spalding’s render- 
ing runs thus :— 
Thou wishest much to know, O king; but I will 
answer thee: 
My name alone I shall withhold—'t belongs alone to 
me, 
At Aanger I was nurtured, but Brist men call my home, 
I dwelt some time with Ulven—from him I now have 
come. 
But the meaning of the original is something 
as follows :— 
Right much thou askest, Sire; but I will answer thee; 
My name I give thee not though ; belongs alone to me. 
In Grief by I was brought up; my manor Want is 
ight. 
From the Wolf I journeyed hither ; with him I spent 
last night. 

We might go on for a long time enumerating 
the many shortcomings of this singular per- 
formance; but we shall only adduce one more 
example, which shows how apt Capt. Spalding 
is to give his own colouring to similes well 
conceived and well expressed in his original. 
When Frithjof had thrown off his old man’s 
gear, and stood before King Ring and his love, 
Ingibjérg, she frequently changed colour, and 
was in an uneasy and embarrassed state of 
mind—a mood which Capt. Spalding thus 
illustrates :— 





As when the Northern Lights appear: d gild the 
snowy peak, 

So glowed the changeful colour on the startled lady’s 
cheek. 


Instead of this, Tegnér describes the fleeting 

emotions thus :— 

The startled lady’s cheek so fitfully changed hue, 

As when red flickering North Lights paint fields o’er- 
laid with snow. 

Apart from the want of logic which may 
be laid to its charge, Tegnér’s simile is, at 
any rate, graphic enough to convey clearly 
what is meant; but for either end Capt. Spal- 
ding’s version of it is entirely insufficient. 
We should have liked to dwell rather on Capt. 
Spalding’s successes than his failures; but 
we are unable to say much in praise of his 
performance, although we feel sure that he has 
been animated by a sincere desire to reproduce 
the original faithfully in English. We are all 
the more sorry to find such a discrepancy 
between intention and execution as is shown 
in every page of the book. 








Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volun- 
teer. By John Furley. 2 vols. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 


Tuts book, intended at first for private circu- 
lation only, contains the experiences of one who 
is fairly entitled to be ranked among the 
true heroes of the Franco-Prussian war. It is 
true that Mr. Furley won no victories, bom- 
barded no cities ; but he has saved many lives, 
alleviated much suffering, and displayed an 
amount of foresight and administrative talent 
of which even a Von Moltke might have been 
proud. Before 1870 there had been some differ- 
ence of opinion as to how farthe provisions of the 
Geneva Convention could be practically carried 
out in real war, and Mr. Furley soon had 
convincing proof that it was by no means easy 
to perform his task as agent of the British 
National Society for aid to sick and wounded 
in war. The first battle-field which he visited 
was that.on which had a few days before 
taken place the fierce struggles known by the 
name of Mars la Tours and Gravelotte. “ Here 
a little discussion arose between the Knights of 
St. John and myself, they wishing me to hand 
over everything that I had, for them to dis- 
tribute, while I maintained that it was my 
duty, as a representative of the English Society, 
to preserve a certain amount of independence, 
to judge for myself of the wants of all, both 
French and German, and to distribute accord- 
ingly.” The end of it was that he surrendered 
one-fourth of his stores to the Germans. <A few 
days later a German surgeon pounced upon 
Mr. Furley, and demanded his authority, and 
that gentleman again deemed it prudent to 
pay black mail. Even at the very commence- 
ment of the war he “became impressed with 
the futility or absolute inutility of some of the 
articles of the Convention of Geneva as they 
are now interpreted, and of the utter useless- 
ness of the brassard.” The incident which 
created this conviction was the statement of a 
German general that no bearer of the brassard 
was en régle unless the latter bore the Prussian 
stamp. The remark of the officer in question 
was made only jestingly, but Mr. Furley’s 
experience taught him, as we might have 
anticipated, that the local military autho- 
rities will arrogate to themselves the right 
to interpret the Convention of Geneva. 
Another proof that national must always 





take precedence of international considera- 
tions was afforded by the forcible removal 
of some severely wounded Frenchmen from 
a building required for the use of some 
sick Germans. Mr. Furley gave practical 
demonstration that on his errand of mercy 
French and Germans were alike to him, and 
that his only sympathies were with suffering. 
As a rule, he met with kindness and courtesy 
from all with whom he came in contact. 
There were, however, exceptions. “I must 
candidly avow that had I not always kept the 
object of my mission steadily in view, I should 
have resented the manner in which, as a civilian, 
I was sometimes treated by officers attached to 
Prussian royalty. I use this qualification ad- 
visedly, as, with the exception of Versailles 
and Ferriéres, I never met with officers whose 
conduct towards myself was other than that of 
gentlemen.” 

The following will afford to fanatical phil- 
anthropists much material for reflection: 
“Tt is a most convenient thing for belligerents 
to find ‘benevolent neutrals’ to take a few 
hundred sick and wounded men off their hands, 
and thus enable them to advance with greater 
freedom ; but they ought not to expect, it, 
nor should the volunteer helpers accept such 
a position.” Is it not the legitimate deduction 
from this passage that neutrals are violating 
neutrality, and really promoting war, if they 
devote their energies to anything but the mere 
alleviation of suffering? The question is at 
all events worthy of consideration. 

We have mentioned that Mr. Furley found 
the Red Cross brassard perfectly valueless, 
even at the very commencement of the war, 
and before men’s feelings were heated by 
constant strife. Towards the end of October 
an incident occurred which confirmed him in 
his opinion that the Convention of Geneva was 
no longer worth the paper it was printed on. 
Some English stores on the road from Havre 
to Versailles were intercepted by the French 
at Vernon :— 

“There was a great outcry against this act, which 
was said to be in direct contravention of the Con- 
vention of Geneva, but in this I didnotjoin. The 
people of Vernon might fairly object to allowing 
food and wine, &c., to go through their lines to 
Versailles, unless the same privilege was also 
accorded by the Germans to stores under 
the Red Cross destined for Paris. This is a diffi- 
cult question ; but I cannot think the French 
were wrong in, at any rate, trying to blockade 
Versailles. I also think that, on this occasion, a 
most liberal concession was made to us, as those 
who stopped the convoy allowed a very free inter- 
pretation to the words ‘hospital necessaries.’ If 
food, in the form of barrels of meat and biscuit, be 
sent te an hospital when there is a scarcity of pro- 
visions in the immediate neighbourhood, it is not 
only the hospital which is benefited. Here isa 
very weak point in the Convention of Geneva.” 

Nothing could be stronger than Mr. Furley’s 
own determination that the spirit of that Con- 
vention should, as far as he was concerned, be 
strictly observed. On one occasion a Royal 
Highness, belonging to the German army, 
being sick, solicited some porter from the 
British stores. Mr. Furley declined to let 
him have a single bottle without aj medical 
certificate, which ran as follows :— 

“For the use of H.R.H. the sick Prince of -—. 
I would like to have six bottles of Porter Beer. 

** Versailles, &c. Dr. , Surgeon to the 

Before closing our notice of the first volume, 
which is devoted to Mr. Furley’s experiences 
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and adventures during the war, we feel bound 
in justice to call attention to the praise he 
accords the members of the French societies 
for the relief of the sick and wounded. Every- 
thing tended to excite their hatred to the 
Germans, and, really considering the cruel re- 
verses under which their country was suffering, 
an excess of nationalism over internationalism, 
if we may coin words for the occasion, would 
have been natural. They, however, stood 
the test nobly, and when called on for aid 
never recognized any difference between friends 
and foes. In fact, they ignored the nationality 
of all sufferers. 

Zealous of good works, no sooner had 
the cessation of the war put an end to 
Mr. Furley’s occupations as agent of the 
British National Society for aid to sick and 
wounded in war, than he accepted the post of 
the Paris branch of the English Seed Fund 
Committee. In the discharge of this duty, he 
was a witness of many of the principal events 
connected with the rise, reign, and defeat of the 
Commune. To an account of what he saw of 
the internecine war, provoked by the latter, 
the second volume is devoted. To the soldier 
and the student of history, this is the more 
interesting portion of the work, and is especially 
valuable because Mr. Furley contents himself 
generally with stating simply what he saw, 
without volunteering explanations, hazarding 
eonjectures, or introducing hearsay information. 
He possessed also the great advantage of 
being able to go in and out of Paris during 
the second siege, and thus he was enabled to 
compare the conditions and arrangements ‘of 
both sides. 





The Authorship and Historical Character of 
the Fourth Gospel, considered in reference to 
the Contents of the Gospel itself : a Critical 
Essay. By W. Sanday, M.A. (Macmillan 
«& Co.) 

One of the most difficult subjects of New 
Testament criticism, as well as one of the 
weightiest, is that of the Fourth Gospel, 
whose authorship has come to be a debatable 
problem in modern times, though it was 
unquestioned for many centuries. But the 
spirit of research, the tendency to sift and call 
in question, the disposition to take nothing 
for granted without sufficient proof, and a bold 
independence that fears no restraint, have 
awakened doubts on this as on other matters 
of grave import. Scepticism is abroad; and 
however much some phases of it be deplored, 
the best thing towards its wholesome restraint 
is a calm, comprehensive argumentation, which, 
while giving it all due respect, tries to weaken 
the supports it rests on. 

The book before us professes to vindicate 
the received authorship and historical character 
of the Fourth Gospel from internal evidence. 
For this purpose the author goes through the 
work chapter by chapter, determining the 
exact value of the separate data, and not com- 
bining the whole into a single view till the 
investigation has been completed. It is thus 
occupied with internal evidence alone. The 
method pursued is a fair and legitimate one. 
How the author follows it, in what spirit, 
with what impartiality, may, perhaps, be 
judged differently by different minds. 


pains have been taken to arrive at exactness, 
that the diligence applied has produced good 


fruit and is highly meritorious, all will admit. 
The scholarship is, at least, respectable. Some 
parts are well done, such as the fifth chapter, 
which treats of our Lord’s interview with the 
Samaritan woman ; and also the first portion 
of the eighteenth chapter. Most of the dis- 
crepancies between the Synoptists and the 
Gospel are also brought out clearly, such as 
that of the day of the Crucifixion. He has 
also appreciated correctly the influence which 
Alexandrian philosophy had on the views of 
the author, as exemplified by the Logos 
doctrine and other kindred ideas, though he 
does not equally perceive the kind of specula- 
tive gnosis that pervades the Gospel—aconcilia- 
tory and catholic element, in which the fantastic 
features of the early Gnostic systems give place 
to a softened view combining all the best and 
most spiritual elements of sueh speculations, 
so as to promote the union of the Jewish 
and Gentile Christians who were then ap- 
proaching one another. It must be recollected, 
however, that the labours of the German 
critics, and of a few English ones, had smoothed 
the way for our author, so that he could hardly 
adduce any new argument or element in the 
discussion of his theme. It is not the province 
of a literary journal to enter upon disputed 
points of theological criticism: all we can do 
is, to indicate the weakness or strength of the 
general reasoning, and so to determine its 
validity. We may be permitted to judge 
how the author’s lines of argument appear 
to historical criticism, without reference to the 
dogmas or creeds of theologians. 

Mr. Sanday occasionally selects feeble oppo- 
rents, ignoring strong ones. Thus he combats 
pretty frequently ‘The Jesus of History,’ by 
Sir R. Hanson, especially so as to the Samaritan 
episode. So, too, he meets several of Keim’s 
arguments against the Johanuean hypothesis, 
which are indifferently set forth by the Zurich 
professor. He has also his eye on Hilgenfeld 
throughout, taking his book, as “ the best and 
latest representative of the Tiibingen school,” 
which it is not. But he has neglected the 
copious essay of Baur in his ‘ Kritische Unter- 
suchungen ueber die Kanonischen Evangelien’; 
as also Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu,’ which, whatever 
be thought of the negations in it, contains 
many evidences of critical ability. Nor does 
he appear acquainted even with the English 
literature on the subject, such as the articles of 
Mr. H. B, Wilson in the Theological Review, Dr. 
Davidson’s ‘Introduction to the New Testament,’ 
the Layman’s ‘ Was St. John the Author of the 
Fourth Gospel?’ Mr. Martineau’s review of 
Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jesu’ in the National Review, 
and Prof. Stanley Leathes’s Boyle Lectures 
for 1870. Thus the literature of the subject 
has not been consulted or mastered. It is 
also significant that De Wette’s Commentary 
is ignored; while Meyer's, of course, is used 
and extolled. Wisdom and ignorance alike 
appear in Mr. Sanday’s dealing with the litera- 
ture of his subject. 

A careful reader must derive an impression 





That | 
the inquiry is conducted minutely, that great | 


from the book of its being special pleading, or 
wearing the appearance of it, at least. Per- 
haps this was almost unavoidable in one who 
often looks at the several hypotheses as to the 
authorship of the Gospel from a psychological 
point of view; for it is a delicate thing to 
affirm what would be natural and probable in 
the supposed position of an author too diffi- 
sult by far for one of Mr. Sanday’s class. 





Wherever discrepancies exist between the 
Synoptists and the Fourth Gospel, the uniform 
decision is here in favour of the latter. The 
former must be wrong; the latter, right. This 
procedure is not peculiar to Mr. Sanday ; others 
have adopted it before him. But they differ 
from him in not always assigning the fault to 
the Synoptists. Serious damage is done to the 
first three Gospels by depreciating them in 
every tnstance where the fourth differs from or 
contradicts them. Thus Mr. Sanday writes, 
“Remembering that the Synoptic accounts, 
though apparently three, are virtually one, all of 
them being evidently based upon the same docu- 
ment ; remembering, further, that the chrono- 
logy of that document is far from perfect; and 
remembering,: lastly, that other events have 
been referred to this last visit, which probably 
do not belong to it,” &c. Here and elsewhere 
Holtzmann’s hypothesis respecting the compo- 
sition of the Synoptic Gospels is assumed, 
though it is most improbable. Again: ‘“ That 
of St. Matthew (his account of the Resurrec- 
tion) is the least trustworthy. It is compara- 
tively late in date, and it is highly probable 
that legendary matter has been mixed up with 
it.”—“ St. Luke misunderstood the document 
from which he is quoting, by writing dodAos.” 
—‘“ The evangelist (Luke) found it necessary to 
correct that statement (in his Gospel) when he 
came to write the history of the Acts,” Is it 
necessary to injure the Synoptists in order to 
save the Johannean authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel? Mr. Sanday seems to think it is. 

In defending the traditional authorship and 
historical character of the Gospel, Mr. Sanday 
makes admissions that imperil his cause. It 
may be that these are unavoidable. Most critics 
on the same side have done so: De Wette 
largely, Liicke more guardedly. These con- 
cessions are frequent, and, though stated cau- 
tiously, they detract from the validity of the 
whole argument. The discourses recorded in 
the Gospel appear to the author to necessitate 
such concession. Accordingly, he writes: 
“Not only has the apostle mixed together 
portions of different discourses, but he has 
also shaped, moulded, developed their sub- 
stance in such a way that we are no more able 
to draw the line at the point where the old 
ends and where the new begins.” Again: “A 
certain amount of deduction must be made from 
this discourse as representing rather the words 
of the evangelist himself than those which 
were actually spoken.” 

Mr. Sanday’s grasp is not a strong one. 
This is evident from his attempts to grapple 
with the most difficult parts of the subject ; 
such as the discourse pronounced at Caper- 
naum, and the day of the Crucifixion. In 
regard to the latter, it is almost impossible to 
see, from the brief summary given, the strength 
of the argument for the Synoptic 15th of 
Nisan as the day of the Crucifixion, against 
the Johannean 14th. He ought surely to be 
aware that the views of Bleek and Steitz which 
he follows have been disposed of long ago. 

Again, he contents himself with perfunctory 
statements where others ought to appear. Of 
the Baptist’s exclamation in John i. 29, it is 
said, “It belongs entirely to the sphere of 
Jewish conceptions,” which is hazardous. “The 
hyperbole of John xxi. 25, is peculiarly natu- 
ral in an apostle.” 

Mr. Sanday slurs over difficulties or meets 
them inadequately. This is notably the case 
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at chap. x. 8, where he even suggests that the 
expression ‘before me” may not be original. 
Chap. xviii. 4, 5, is not reconciled with the 
Synoptists as to the kiss of Judas. The diffi- 
culty remains. The perplexities inherent in 
xiii. 16-20, are not alluded to; while Meyer's 
false interpretation of the Hebrew word 
Siloam, in ix. 7, is repeated. The form is a 
passive one, and means nothing but sent. It 
is in these smaller, but not unimportant par- 
ticulars, where tact and delicacy of handling 
are required, that our author’s easy-going and 
summary treatment fails ; or his silence excites 
grave suspicions of inability or ignorance. He 
trips over them with easy tread, as though they 
could be settled in a sentence; pressing 
doubtful circumstances into his service. <A 
notable example occurs in page 162, where the 
question of the disciples in John ix. 2, is said 
to be “‘thoroughly true to Jewish character,” 
and “abundantly illustrated from the Tal- 
mud.” But neither Lightfoot nor Schoettgen 
so illustrates it ; and the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of souls cannot be said to have been 
a Jewish one as early as the first century. It 
was rather Alexandrian or Hellenistic, 
being in the Book of Wisdom and in Philo. 
What costs Tholuck a page of careful exami- 
nation, and Luthardt still more than that, is 
dismissed by Mr. Sanday in a perfunctory 
sentence. 

The reasoning power exhibited is somewhat 
weak, occasionally puerile. Its weakness is 
seen in the observations upon the 21st chapter 
of the Gospel, where Liicke should have taught 
the writer a better view. Its weakness is 
also seen in endeavours to bring intractable 
parallels out of the Gospels into juxta- 
position with the. theology of the apestle 
John. The judgments of men and books are 
on a par with the ratiocination. Thus, in 
opposition to Scholten, “who is not specially 
a Hebraist,” he sets Keim, Luthardt, Witti- 
chen, and Prof. Westcott, “who are”—a 
statement directly contrary to fact. Hence, 
the book constantly reminds a classical reader 
of the neglect of Horace’s precept, nonum pre- 
matur in annum; for it is deformed with 
crudities and makes large demands on cre- 
dulity, especially in the portions where dog- 
matism of assertion stands out. One who 
can roundly assert that there is “no book of 
the New Testament which bears such clear 
and unmistakable marks of Jewish origin 
as the Fourth Gospel,” in the face of the 
Apocalypse,—that there is ‘‘ strong reason” to 
see in the Son of Thunder of the Synoptists 
the apostle of love of the Fourth Gospel ; who 
supposes that the same arguments for the 
immediate work of an eye-witness and an 
apostle are equally valid in the 21st chapter 
and the main portion of the Gospel,—hardly 
possesses the critical faculty. 

It is much to be regretted that the defence 
of the Fourth Gospel should be undertaken by 
men of inferior power, because they do harm 
to a cause that needs strength and ingenuity 
in opposition to the subtle attacks made upon 
a sacred document which Christians hold 
specially dear. We long to see a masterly 
essay, which will settle doubts on the subject 
and dispel scepticism. Not such books as- 
suredly as Wittichen’s, which is disfigured 
by paradoxes and feebleness ; nor such matter 
as the introductory portion of Meyer's com- 
mentary, marred as it is by inconclusive argu- 





ments ; not books like the present, which, 
though respectable as a first attempt at 
criticism, lacks vigour, grasp, and comprehen- 
sion. One who thinks that in John xix. 28, 
the words, ‘that it might be fulfilled” go with 
those which precede, not with those which 
follow ; and who is under the impression that 
there were more editions than one of Schoett- 
gen’s ‘ Hore Hebraicze,’ cannot satisfy reason- 
able expectations on the ground of Greek 
scholarship or literary knowledge. It is a 
hard task to overthrow the belief of so many 
centuries; but we fear that writers of Mr. 
Sanday’s stamp will make it less so, and have 
therefore indicated the shortcomings of his 
volume,—more numerous, unfortunately, than 
its excellences, in the hope that something 
better may be done by a more competent hand. 








The Dangerous Classes of New York, and 
Twenty Years’ Work among Them. By 
Charles Loring Brace. (Triibner & Co.) 

WITH respect to pauperism, the position of 

New York differs materially from that of Lon- 

don, Paris, Berlin, or any other capital of the 

old world. From one point of view she is 
much more fortunate than the large cities of 
over-populated Europe; from another she 
labours under difficulties and disadvantages, of 
which they have no experience. Belonging to 
a nation endowed with vast tracts of unre- 
claimed land, and a prodigious wealth of 
natural resources that only need human labour 
for the creation of capital, she is never at loss 
to discover ground where her indigent multi- 
tudes might be profitably employed. With 
scarcely measurable forests and prairies calling 
for the plough and the axe, with mines lying 
unworked because labour above ground cannot 
spare a sufficient army of toilers with pick and 
spade for what Mr. Disraeli calls “subter- 
ranean industries,” and with superb cities 
springing into existence in States that only 
the other day were sparsely inhabited terri- 
tories, she is never driven to inquire despair- 
ingly, ‘‘ What besides evil are these idle hands 
to do?” Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that poverty and its attendant 
demoralization “do not tend” within her 
bounds “to become fixed and inherited, as 
in European cities.” On this point she has 
good reason to be thankful, and to congratulate 
herself that she is not as those cities of Europe 
where the multitudes must either submit to the 
destructive powers which keep populations 
within the limits of the means for their sup- 
port, or must exercise the painful virtues by 
which Malthus urged them to stay the opera- 
tions of famine and pestilence. But if her 
ability to provide for superfluous population is 
exceptionally great, the conditions under which 
she exercises the power are proportionately 
grievous and embarrassing. As the chief port 
of the land, which is more attractive than 
any other Transatlantic country to European 
emigrants, she is the grand refuge of paupers 
and thriftless adventurers on their escape from 
penury or disreputable embarrassments in the 
old world. She must open her arms to the 
destitute artisans, untaught peasants, bank- 
rupt traders, dissolute clerks, nondescript 

“ne’er-do-weels,” and untrained children, 

who, together with emigrants of superior 

grades, flow to her steadily, month after month, 
and week after week. Scarcely has she 





begun to deal with one wave of European 
pauperism, when another breaks in upon 
her. It is not wonderful that much of the 
comparatively wholesome and _ serviceable 
humankind thus brought to her wharves, de- 
teriorates in quality before it can be passed 
on and distributed to the localities which 
need it. Nor is it wonderful that even 
America cannot turn to account some 
proportion of the shiftless wretches annually 
sent out to her from Europe, because 
nothing decent can be made of them in their 
native quarters. For the sound in body and 
mind, for healthy adults, who, with a few 
coins in hand, are masters of a craft, or have 
sufficient intelligence to acquire one by a 
brief apprenticeship, she has no anxiety, and 
takes no care beyond the trouble of telling 
them where to go and how to get there. But 
it is otherwise with women too far broken by 
hardship to be capable of incessant labour, 
with children who must be prepared for 
industry by the schoolmaster and giver of 
bread, and yet worse with tippling artisans, 
who have neither tools, nor money, nor moral 
strength to resist the allurements of the beer- 
shop. Bearing in mind the physical and 
moral texture of a considerable per-centage of 
our yearly contributions to the population of 
New York, we of the old world have no right 
to feel surprise on hearing that the “ distinc- 
tively homeless and vagrant youth in New 
York fluctuate in number between 20,000 
and 30,000.” That the same city contains 
«60,000 persons above ten years of age who 
cannot write their names” is another fact 
which is more discreditable to Europe than to 
America. 

A teacher in schools and organizer of charit- 
able enterprises, who tells us frankly that he 
has made philanthropy a profession and means 
of livelihood, Mr. Charles Loring Brace does 
not ask us to reverence him as one of those 
who labour in fields of benevolence for the 
pure pleasure of doing good. He has no false 
shame in avowing himself a Christian worker, 
who feels that the excellence of his work does 
not deprive him of a right to “his hire.” 
Philanthropy is his business, and, though it 
is not highly remunerative from a worldly 
point of view, it is a vocation that he has 
followed with satisfaction to himself as well as 
advantage to others. To his credit also it 
may be stated, that whilst speaking with 
modesty and conciliatory candour of his 
services to suffering humanity, he uses his 
pen so as to satisfy his readers that in 
exchanging literature for philanthropy he did 
not adopt the latter profession because he 
found himself incapable of succeeding in the 
former. His account of the magnitude and 
distinguishing features of New York pauperism, 
and his descriptions of the means employed 
for the mitigation of evils, for which no 
effectual remedy can be devised, are extremely 
interesting; and the entertainment afforded 
by his pages is heightened by several admirably 
executed sketches of character and social 
illustrations. With respect, however, to the 
immorality, which it is the fashion to palliate 
with a euphemism that gives it precedence over 
all other social evils, he is, at least, indiscreet 
and one-sided. Manly and sensible in all 
other parts of his work, he occasions surprise 
as well as regret when, confounding measures 
of precaution with those of sanction, he speaks 
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of the State’s wickedness in authorizing a kind 
of licentiousness, which he must see on reflec- 
tion the censured government merely recognizes 
with a view to rendering it less productive of 
human misery. It does not seem to have 
struck him that, whilst rendering a particular 
vice less hurtful to society, the system of 
inspection, which he denounces, renders the 
immorality at the same time more un- 
sightly and less attractive to young people 
of both sexes. But we can heartily forgive 
Mr. Brace for what he says unwisely on this 
matter, in consideration of the numerous 
merits of the volume, which gives the following 
example of how a poor girl may in America 
rise without the help of sin :— 


“Nellie finally left the school, and was sent by 
us to the West. She improved much there, and, 
after some time spent in different families, came 
back to the city, where she became an ‘operator’ 
on the sewing-machine. While at this business, 
and living in a respectable boarding-house, she 
attracted the attention of a gentleman of some 
means and position, much older than herself, who, 
at length, offered himself to her in marriage. She 
declined, on the ground that she was so much in- 
feriorin position to him, and that his family would 
object. He insisted, and declared that he wished 
to please himself, not his family, and they were 
married. He took away his wife to a foreign coun- 
try, where his business lay, and there she has been 
anumber of years, gradually improving in manners, 
taste, and education, living like a lady of fortune, 
with her maid and carriage, and making herself, in 
every way, a most suitable wife for one who had 
been so much above her. We had often heard of 
her good fortune. But during our Christmas 
Festival of the East River School, she herself came 
in to see it again, and thank those who had been so 
kind to her. We all knew her at once; and yet 
she was so changed — a pretty, tasteful-looking 
young lady, with a graceful manner and a Spanish 
accent now—all the stamp of ‘Dutch Hill’ quite 
gone, even the brogve lost and replaced by foreign 
intonations. She was perfectly simple and un- 
affected, and thanked us for our former kindness 
with the utmost heartiness ; and told her story 
very simply, and how anxious she still was to 
improve her education, seemingly not ashamed of 
her poor origin. It is a pleasant circumstance that 
she has taken out her beloved teacher, Mrs. 
Hurley, a number of times to drive in her carriage.” 

In England, our beggar-girls sometimes fall 
in with royal Cophetuas; but Nellie’s freedom 
from shame for her sordid origin, and her de- 
light in renewing acquaintance with her old 
friends of the Industrial School, are American 
rather than English. 








TWO FRENCH POETS. 


Gilles et Pasquins. Par Albert Glatigny. 
(Paris, Lemerre.) 
Emaux et Camées, Par Théophile Gautier. 
(Paris, Charpentier.) 
WHATEVER may be thought of the taste and 
tendencies of French contemporary poetry, it 
is a noteworthy fact that its actual representa- 
tives have plenty of talent. France, in fact, 
abounds with distinguished Jittérateurs of a 
second order, young men who really versify 
with great skill and no small power of lan- 
guage. ‘The principal characteristic of French 
poetry of our day is precisely this perfection 
of words, this irreproachable form which M. 
Théophile Gautier has made indispensable. 
There is M. Théodore de Banville, whose voca- 
bulary is select and extensive,—his Odes Funam- 
bulesques are weird and original, and most of his 
works might be mistaken for Ronsard’s ; there 





is M. Francois Coppée, a man of undoubted 
capacity ; M. Catulle Mendes, a graceful imi- 
tator; M. Bergerat, another Ronsardien; M. Jean 
Aycard; M. André Theuriet ; that misguided 
young man, M. Eugéne Vermersch ; and a host 
of others who deserve mention. But however 
clever and well worded, and _ picturesque, 
their productions hardly satisfy the reader, 
for he finds something supremely feminine 
and boneless about the whole; and their 
poetry is very like much of modern French 
music, soft and melodious, concocted with 
distinction and jinesse, but lacking the 
strong, vigorous, manly accents which denote 
some transcendent personality. There is no 
substance in it: there are no expressions that 
will enrich the French language, but an agree- 
able mixture of all styles, admirably cemented 
together, which charms us, but fails to touch 
the nobler chords of the heart. The principal 
aim of the Parnassians, as they style them- 
selves, is form. They sacrifice an idea for a 
rhyme, and seem to be oblivious of the 
fact that form comes after inspiration. 
In this criticism we do not, of course, 
include M. Leconte de Lille, whose admir- 
able works are not, and will never be, 
estimated at their full value. We wish merely 
to say that among the youthful school of 
poetry in Paris, there are many who might 
become great writers would they but follow 
their inspiration, instead of imitating certain 
styles. Masterpieces ought to be used as 
grammars, for the cultivation of taste as well 
as for the study of form; but let a man 
devote his faculties to a slavish imitation, not 
only will he be obscure, however accurate his 
copy may be, but he must lose all independence 
of mind, and vegetate in mediocrity. 

The author of ‘ Gilles et Pasquins’ is hardly 
to be classed in the category of imitators. His 
book is one of the most curious and remark- 
able we have read for some time, and it will, 
perhaps, not share the fate of most of its 
kind, for M. Albert Glatigny joins to the 
pertness and witty irony of a satirist more solid 
qualities. ‘Gilles et Pasquins’ is a satire 
on men and things in modern Paris, written 
au jour le jour on a fly-leaf of a pocket- 
book, on the marble of a café, at a premiere 
représentation, without regard for respectability 
and of persons. It is the work of a gavroche, 
the production of a Parisian over a glass of 
absinthe, full of biting and _ relentless 
humour. The author, as if he would be very 
sorry not to laugh impartially at all those 
whom he believes to deserve his hits, omits 
none of the journalists of the day open to 
ridicule. And yet he treats his rhyme with 
great art, and succeeds in the diflicult task of 
uniting Parisian espr7t with a faultless form. 
Albeit that he expresses himself in the native 
language of the Boulevards, he remains a poet. 
Speaking of a writer of. the Figaro, of unen- 
viable notoriety, he says :— 

Je n’étais rien. J'étais un tout petit gargon 
Qu’on envoyait chercher le Pays sans fagon, 
Ou faire d’autres courses ; 
Mais j’avais dans le coeur des appetits hautains, 
De ces flammes qu’on voit au fond des cieux lointains 
Auprés des grandes ourses. 
ee ee Te a ee Maintenant, 
Je suis grand ; Vapereau me véntre. Je suis 
Un des triomphateurs surhumains que tu suis, 
Auguste Renommée. 
Et mon Paris au jour le jour fait, chaque soir, 
Tressaillir au café ot Prével vient s’asseoir, 
Les Peuples et l’armée! 





En parlant de Victor Hugo, je dis: ‘‘ Nous deux!” 

Et le premier, c’est moi. Ce rimeur hasardeux . 
Dit “ Magnard !” et s’incline, 

Et comme il a raison !—Si Balzac revivait, 

Il viendrait au réveil de l’aube & mon chevet, 
Pincer la mandoline. 

He attacks the Empire without pity, MM. 
Rouher, Ollivier, and the servants of the 
fallen régime, denounces the low press— 

que leur génie entraine 

A découper des faits divers dans les journaux, 
and is full of sarcasm for Academicians and 
official news-writers. Besides pieces of this 
kind, we have some serious verses, marked 
by energy and honest indignation, elegies full 
of grace and sentiment, and lyrics not wholly 
unworthy of Du Bellay :— 

Venez, qu’on vous baise, mon cceur, 
La nuit est doucement venue 
Et J& haut, derritre la nue, 
La lune pame de langueur. 
Quittez vite cet air moqueur 
3 ne faites plus l’ingénue, 
/enez, qu’on vous baise, mon cceur. 

We find in pieces such as ‘ Question d’Art,’ 
‘Aprés un Départ,’ ‘Les Rois s’en vont,’ real 
eloquence and inspiration. The author of 
‘Gilles et Pasquins’ shows that if he can jeer, 
his scope does not exclude elevation. On the 
whole, M. Albert Glatigny is a most curious 
figure, one that seems to have fallen out of the 
‘Roman Comique.’ The writings and the man 
are so identified, that it is impossible not to 
speak of both. Just like Moliére, he has led 
a nomadic life through France as a strolling 
actor, writing the farces which he acted 
himself, and improvising verses at a moment’s 
notice. The quaint personage described in 
‘Les Comédiens ’— 

Cet acteur chimérique 4 l’'humeur vagabonde, 

Long comme un peuplier, et fier comme un émir— 
is himself. His career was a picturesque 
one: that of a thorough Bohemian, “ with 
little money in his pockets and plenty of 
spirits instead,” as he says. No one knew 
him, save the peasants who laughed at his 
jokes. For many years he wandered from one 
corner of France to the other,—according 
to his account, always poor but always 
happy. Finally, he came to Paris, and 
was induced to stop there; and, some time 
after, Paris flocked to hear an improvisatore 
who spoke in verses, and was no other than 
M. Albert Glatigny. Ever since he has 
been the “whip” of the Chariwari, and a 
thorn in the sides of certain persons. He 
cares little for the “literary Parnassus,” or 
any school whatsoever ; he belongs to all and 
none; recognizes no rule; and uses the 
language which Heine used to call the tongue 
of irony par excellence with more tenderness 
than the objects of his sarcasm. At times 
he regrets his Bohemian life, his freedom 
from the obligations of social life; but we are 
sure that his readers are not of the same 
mind. 

The reprint of M. Théophile Gautier’s 
finest work, ‘Emaux et Camées,’ carries with 
it nearly as much interest as an original 
publication. Besides a portrait by that talented 
artist, M. Jules Jacquemart, of the “impec- 
cable poet,” as Charles Baudelaire was wont 
to call M. Théophile Gautier, when indulging in 
more than an ordinary fit of admiration, we 
find several additions entirely unknown to the 
public, and they show that age has not impaired 
the powers of one of the most considerable 
poets of the time. There are few men of 
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letters who can boast of as many friends and 
enemies as M. Gautier. His lewdness has 
often exeited just indignation, while the won- 
derful elegance of his poems has frequently 
disarmed the most irreconcilable Puritans. 
We know not whether, as is asserted by certain 
malevolent critics, the author of ‘ Le Capitaine 
Fracasse ’ finds his erudition in encyclopedias 
and passed several years in the exclusive study 
of dictionaries; but we know that when he 
treats ef less immoral subjects than ‘ Mdlle. de 
Maupin,’ and launches into the description of 
nature and beauty, we can scarcely shake off 
the peculiar charm which his rich and lumi- 
nous language invariably produces. In vain 
should we seek in him the grandeur and gene- 
rosity of M. Victor Hugo ; but he has what few 
writers possess to perfection, an entire command 
over his language, and an exquisite sense of 
the precise meaning of words. In this respect, 
‘Emaux et Camées’ is a masterpiece ; never 
did a poet rhyme with more grace and 
majesty. M. Théophile Gautier is an artist, 
and a faultless one; but in the midst of 
a profusion of marvellous verses the reader 
looks for one single great idea, some affec- 
tion for humanity, some enthusiasm for honour, 
generosity or devotion, and finds but an 
egotistic passion for le beau, to the detriment 
of all loftiness of mind. M. Théophile Gautier 
likes beauty, rich garments, lace, and silk and 
satin, sunshine and spring; but everything 
ungracefully shaped seems to fill him with 
horror; simplicity is repugnant to his feelings, 
and ugliness he absolutely execrates. How 
much it is to be regretted that a man of genius 
should thus wilfully restrict himself to so 
narrow a circle ! 

But we must take him as he is,— 
as a contemplative lover of physical per- 
fection, not as a propagator of ideas,—in 
fact, as the author of ‘ Emaux et Camées.’ It 
is difficult to quote, for nearly all the 
pieces inscribed,—‘ Diamant du Cceur,’ ‘Le 
Poéme de la Femme,’ ‘ Le Souper des Armures,’ 
*La Rose-Thé,’ ‘ Variations sur le Carnaval de 
Venise,’ ‘ L’Art,’ &c.,—are worthy of mention. 


‘The following deserves the preference as a feat 


of quaint versification :— 


Venise pour le bal s*habille. 
De paillettes tout étoilé 
Scintille, fourmille, et babille 
Le carnaval bariolé. 


Arlequin, ngre par son masque, 
Serpent par ses mille couleurs, 
Rosse d’une note fantasque 
Cassandre, son souffre-douleurs. 


Battant de Vaile avec sa manche, 
Comme un pingoin sur un écueil, 
Le blanc Pierrot, par une blanche 
Passe la téte et cligne l’ceil. 


Le docteur Bolonais rabfche 
Avec la basse aux sons trainés ; 
Polichinelle, qui se fache, 

Se trouve une roche pour nez. 


Heurtant Trinclin, qui se mouche 
Avec un trille extravagant, 

A Colombine, Scaramouche 
Rend son éventail ou son gant. 


Sur une cadence se glisse 

Un domino en laissant voir 
Qu’un malin regard en coulisse 
Aux paupitres de satin noir. 


Ab! fine barbe de dentelle, 

Que fait voler un souffle pur, 

Cet arpége m'a dit: ‘“ C’est elle! 
Malgré tes réseaux, j'en suis sar.” 





Et j'ai reconnu, rose et fraiche, 
Sous I'affreux profil de carton, 

Sa levre au fin duvet de péche, 
Et la mouche de son menton. 








A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically 
and Philologically Arranged, with especial 
reference to Greek, Latin, Gothic, German, 
Anglo-Saxon, and other Cognate Indo-Euro- 
pean Languages. By Monier Williams, 
M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

WE should be hardly doing full justice to the 
labours and successes of such early Sanskritists 
as Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, Wilson, and 
Bopp, if we did not bear in mind that they 
had no Dictionaries to aid them, but had to 
make their vocabularies as they went on for 
themselves, gathering their own straw to make 
their bricks. It is perfectly marvellous to 
think of Colebrooke labouring on through 
unedited MSS. without any Grammar or Dic- 
tionary except his own compilations ; and yet, 
under all these disadvantages, publishing essays 
which are to the present day unrivalled for the 
accuracy and fullness of their information. 
Wilson published the first edition of his 
Dictionary, in Calcutta, in 1819, and the second 
in 1832; but the editions were soon exhausted, 
and for some years those who wished to learn 
Sanskrit had only Bopp’s Glossary, which merely 
embraced a few text-books, or Yates’s meagre 
abridgment, published at Calcutta in 1846, 
which was soon exhausted in its turn. The 
grand undertaking of Messrs. Béhtlingk and 
Roth was the first attempt to make a true 
Dictionary, where the meanings given should 
be arranged in some logical or historical order, 
and each be supported by well-selected exam- 
ples from classical literature. This gigantic 
undertaking was commenced in 1852; and as 
each part, with its eighty pages, appeared, in 
steady though slow succession, letter by letter, 
the various words of the Sanskrit language 
began to yield up their literary history. For 
a long time, of course, -the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary had advanced too little way to be 
of much use to the student; but the first 
volume, containing the vowels, was completed 
in 1855, and the second, containing the first 
seven consonants, in 1858. Since then it has 
gradually advanced through four more volumes, 
and it has lately reached to V, so that only four 
more letters now remain before the completion 
of the great task. Prof. Benfey published his 
Dictionary in 1866, which, though to a certain 
extent limited in its range, was extremely 
useful for its philological information ; and two 
abridgments of Wilson’s Dictionary have lately 
appeared in India, prepared for Hindu students 
who learn Sanskrit in our English schools and 
colleges. 

Prof. Williams has just brought out a 
Dictionary to which he has devoted twenty 
years, Prof. Wilson having in 1852 made over 
to him a volume of his notes, where he had 
sketched out a new work, and requested him 
to carry out the unfinished plan. The present 
volume is the result of these labours, and it will 
be to English students of the present time all 
(and more than all) that Wilson's second edition 
was to European students in 1832. It cannot 
rival the St. Petersburg Dictionary in exhaus- 
tiveness of details, nor has it the long lists of 
quotations which authenticate every meaning; 
but it will henceforth be an enormous gain to 
the English student at home, or to the English- 





speaking Hindu student in India, to have a 
complete Dictionary like the present, written 
in English. The language of the St. Peters- 
burg Dictionary debars many in England and 
all native students in India from its use; and 
we anticipate for the present work an extensive 
sale in India, where the numerous students in 
our schools and colleges have long needed such 
a help. 

The volume is a quarto of some 1,200 three- 
columned pages, and is printed in a remarkably 
clear manner. The leading words are printed 
in Sanskrit letters, but their immediate deriva- 
tives follow in Roman type—an arrangement 
which not only economizes space, but greatly 
assists the eye in running through the page in 
quest of any particular word. 

One innovation which we notice in this 
Dictionary is the separation from the parent 
root of the different forms which it assumes 
when compounded with prepositions. It has 
been hitherto the universal practice in our 
Sanskrit Dictionaries to give under such a root 
as kri its various derivatives, anu-kri, apa-kri, 
prati-kri; but Prof. Willianis separates them, 
as is done in Greek and Latin Dictionaries. 
Thus anu-krt comes under the letter A, and 
prati-kri under P, just as in aGreek Dictionary 
tpooAapBdvw is separated from AapBdve, or, 
in a Latin, conficio from facto, As a mere 
matter of arrangement, the new plan may 
probably be more convenient for the student ; 
but we regret it in the interest of philology. 
We fear that these compound verbs thus seem 
to acquire a factitious importance ; and some 
who use the book may forget that anw-kri is 
not a new root, but only a later form of the real 
root,érz. Our Sanskrit Dictionaries had hitherto 
kept this fact definitely before the eyes of the 
student—a fact which the Veda as well as 
Homer had historically proved, since the prepo- 
sition is there so frequently written separately 
from the verb. The new arrangement may 
rather tend to obscure this relation, and, if so, 
any immediate advantage to the early student 
would be dearly bought. 

The only important defect which we have 
noticed in the book is the absence of references 
or quotations for the meanings given. This 
was the original defect of Wilson’s second 
edition, where he omitted all the references to 
native Lexicons which he had given in the first. 
Economical reasons might well justify the 
omission of the passages which authenticated 
any particular meaning, but we think that mere 
references might have been added with great 
advantage to all except the most common 
meanings. 

Of course, the work owes much to the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary, and Prof. Williams in 
his Preface acknowledges his continual obli- 
gations to it; but there are ample proofs 
throughout the book of independent labour 
and research. Thus, even in the field of Vedic 
literature, which German scholarship has so 
pre-eminently made its own, and where the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary has achieved such signal 
success, he has performed good service by every- 
where giving the interpretations of the Hindu 
scholiasts, which, however erroneous they may 
frequently be, are always interesting as pre- 
serving the native tradition, and occasionally 
valuable as explaining subsequent allusions in 
later authors. The book is, of course, mainly 
intended for English students at home or native 
students in India; and as Sanskrit is now 
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introduced into the higher classes of Govern- 
ment Schools in India, and is a necessary part 
of the University course at Calcutta, such a 
help to the study of the language is an 
important boon to the general cause of educa- 
tion in India. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Building upon Sand. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 
(S. Tinsley.) 
Round the Grange Farm. By Jean L. 
Watson. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 


Except for the fact that it occupies one volume 
only, ‘Building upon Sand’ has little ornothing 
to distinguish it, either for better or worse, 
from the ordinary run of novels, The charac- 
ters are those with which we are sufficiently 
well acquainted in fiction: so well, that we 
are apt, at the first sight, to forget that we 
have never met with them in the flesh. A 
middle-aged man of society falls in love with 
a beautiful country girl on her first appearance 
in a London ball-room, follows her to the village 
where she lives’ with a widowed and foolish 
mother, makes her acquaintance, and persuades 
her to betroth herself to him. Then the whole 
party go to the “ Bagniéres (sic ) of Mont D’Or,” 
(not Mont Dore, in Auvergne, but a fictitious 
watering-place in the Pyrenees), where appears, 
in the person of a dissolute clarionet-player, 
the father-in-law of the intending bridegroom. 
He, as is now discovered, has before this mar- 
ried, and been divorced (not without suspicion 
of connivance) from his wife, the daughter of 
the clarionet-player, ci-devant travelling pho- 
tographer. In spite of this, the young lady 
continues to believe in her lover, and they only 
fail to be married in consequence of the loss 
of her beauty, which results from a murderous 
attack made on her by the father of the former 
wife, and which effectually destroys the shallow 
affection of the selfish rowé. Side by side with 
this, we have the history, by way of contrast, 
of the country rector’s sensible daughter and 
her equally sensible lover, who do everything 
they should do and get married in due course. 
A story composed of such flimsy materials as 
these is nothing unless strictly life-like and accu- 
rate in its least details, and, therefore, we must 
demur not only to the utter conventionality of 
the characters and incidents, but also to the 
imaceuracy which makes young ladies eat 
apricot tart in spring, and describes a girl as 
being of age on one page, and on the next as 
“not nineteen till September.” These are 
small points, but they serve to mark the differ- 
ence between the writer who merely composes 
a story, and him (or her) who really identifies 
himself with his characters, and lives, whilst 
he writes, among their surroundings and in 
their world. 

The subject of Miss Watson’s little volume 
should win it a kindly reception among the 
large class on both sides of the Tweed who, 
in the midst of modern changes, preserve an 
affectionate interest in the traditions and 
usages of the past. As a collection of stories, 
the book is slight enough; there is not the 
mildest excitement in the very commonplace 
little narratives which do duty as fictions in 
her hands. Nor do we think that the Old- 
World customs which she endeavours to illus- 
trate have met with a sacer vates in Miss 
Watson. An absolute deficiency of humour, 
though ineffectual to spoil entirely the racy 





materials with which she deals, is a great 
drawback from their thorough enjoyment. 
For the rest, the writing is that of a lady, and, 
in spite of all defects, she possesses a purity 
and healthfulness of tone in the treatment of 
her subjects, which, perhaps, in some degree, 
compensate for a certain want of force. At 
all events there is a coarser side to the customs 
of the Scottish peasantry, which, in our 
author’s volume, is conspicuous for its absence, 
and the gentle chronicler of such high occa- 
sions as Hallowe'en, New Years Eve, 
Kirns, and Penny Weddings, is, in this 
sense, a safe guide, although, perhaps, through 
an Arcadia mainly of her own creation. 
The best side of old-fashioned Scotch life of 
the humbler sort has, at any rate, found a 
sympathetic exponent, and one can well forgive 
the enthusiasm which ignores the darker side 
of the picture. A liberal admixture of poetical 
quotations, partly, it would seem, from com- 
positions of her own, of considerable merit as 
times go, and partly from such old friends as 
Tannahill, Burns, and Allan Ramsay, relieves 
and adorns the simple tenor of our author’s 
prose, and the Grange Farm, of which a most 
seductive sketch is given at the commencement 
of the volume, has, no doubt, been the actual 
cradle of a refined and estimable character, 
one of that old school of cultivated ladies, 
which modern reformers would do well to set 
before them as a model. We have already 
indicated the estimate we have formed of these 
tales, and a detailed account of each would be 
too drastic a mode of treatment for work of so 
slight a texture ; suffice it to remark, that the 
provincial peculiarities of Lowland speech and 
turn of thought seem, on the whole, preserved 
with fidelity, and that those -who have any 
acquaintance with the country and the people 
will find no difficulty in identifying, from their 
own experience, many of the characters repre- 
sented. In not being able fully to impart 
to others the keen enjoyment she feels herself 
in the usages and traditions of her childhood, 
Miss Watson only shows herself the victim 
of a fate very common among the lovers of 
antiquity. 








SCHOOL BOOKS, 


A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biogra- 
phical and Critical, designed mainly to show 
Characteristics of Style. By William Minto, 
M.A. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


An Introduction to English Composition, for 
Competitive Students and the Upper Classes of 
Schools. By Lewis Sergeant, B.A. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.) 

Gray's Odes and Elegy, with Annotations, Gram- 
matical and Elucidatory, and an Introduction. 
By J. G. Davies. (Same publishers.) 

Shakspeare’s Comedy of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor.—Romeo and Juliet.—Taming of the 
Shrew. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
By the Rev. John Hunter, M.A. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Or the contributions to English school-book 

literature now before us, Mr. Davies’s is interesting 

as the production of a training-college lecturer, 
and so, we may presume, casting light on what the 
national schoolmaster is likely to be. We are 
glad to say that it is a creditable affair. The 
author seems, like a much greater man, to know 

“small Latin and less Greek,”—very small Latin 

to judge from his quotations, as this from Lu- 

cretius, I. 73 (not 79): 

Processit longe extra flammantia meenia mundi, 
and a scarcely appreciable amount of Greek, 





unless he maligns himself by his statement that 
‘Yrepiwy “properly signifies (wep Hpac iy) tra- 
velling over our heads”; but his English and his 
general knowledge are not so worthless, and 
we have some hope of the teachers he trains 
when they come “abroad.” No doubt he will 
improve himself too, as he improves others ; and 
learn, amongst other things, that Dr. French, though 
deserving the highest praise for his services in 
popularizing philology, is often but a broken reed 
to lean upon, as in his derivation of “many a.” 

Mr. Sergeant’s book contains some useful hints, 
put in a portable shape. The author may be said to 
have the fear of examiners always before his eyes. 
Every page is overshadowed by awful mark- 
assigning forms. In his estimation, life is a state 
of probation with a vengeance ; it is, in fact, one 
protracted vivd voce, or a perpetual “paper.” To. 
all sharers of these views, to all who live in a 
vortex of examinations, and are never not “ com- 
peting,” his manual will be welcome. 

Much more noticeable is Mr. Minto’s ‘ Mannal 
of English Prose Literature’ Mr. Minto has 
produced a book that may be very useful to 
English students, as suggesting and attempting 
a more methodical criticism than is common. 
“The present work,” he writes, “makes little 
pretension to be philosophic, much less to be 
absolute; but it is an attempt toapply in criticism 
some of the light thrown upon the analysis of 
style by the newest psychology”; and he proceeds 
to deprecate the views of those who consider 
“methodical critical dissection” to be “a cold 
disenchanting process.” “ The only true preservative 
against literary crochets and affectations is a com- 
prehensive view of the principal arts and qualities, 
the principal means and end of style.” The main 
body of the volume consists of an examination of 
the style of our great prose writers, from Mandeville 
downwards, from three points of regard: with 
reference, (1), to the Elements of Style, under 
which head are comprised Vocabulary, Sentence 
and Paragraph, and Figures of Speech; (2), to 
Qualities of Style, which are catalogued as Sim- 
plicity, Clearness, Strength, Pathos, Melody, 
Harmony, and Taste; and (3), to Kinds of Com- 
position, Description, Narration, Exposition, Per- 
suasion. Certainly, some such analyzing as this—we 
do not say that this is altogether unexceptionable— 
is much to be recommended to the student, not 
only as an excellent mental exercise, but as being 
the surest way to a sound discrimination and 
judgment. A good physician is not content with 
a general view of his patient ; he considers him in 
detail. So Mr. Minto with his writers. And the 
result is, on the whole, highly praiseworthy. Such 
loose and vague verdicts as are only too commonly 
pronounced by critics, are rendered almost impos- 
sible by the nature of the method pursued: Sir 
Oracle must be simply suppressed by it. Nor for 
the most part are the verdicts pronounced, so far 
as they ge, less accurate than precise. In a few 
points we should differ from Mr. Minto. We do 
not agree with him in his definition of a “ period.” 
In our opinion “inversion” is by no means an 
essential characteristic of that type of sentence. 
Aristotle’s ‘ Rhetoric,’ III. ix. 3, and the sixty-first 
chapter of Cicero’s ‘Orator,” might profitably be 
consulted on this important term. Again, Mr. 
Minto’s admiration for De Quincey seems to us 
quite extravagant. He ranks him with Mr. 
Carlyle as one of the greatest prose-writers of 
this century! There must be not method in the 
madness, but madness in the method, or in the 
application of it, if it leads to any such bracketing. 
One of the pieces quoted from De Quincey, on page 
85, to illustrate his humour, seems to us “dead 
wut” of the most sepulchral sort. 

The editorial work exhibited in Mr. Hunter's 
school-books is of the slightest. Perhaps Mr. Hunter 
thinks that, as the happiest nations are those with 
no “ history” so-called, so the best texts are those 
with no notes. And for this view there is some- 
thing to be said. But, at the same time, school- 
boys and schoolmasters not unnaturally look for 
plenty of help in editions designed for their use. 
And also, it must be confessed, that Shakspeare is 
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not like those happy unhistoried nations ; his 
writings simply abound in tangles, difficulties, 
“crosses.” What Mr. Hunter gives, is fairly 
satisfactory as far as it goes. It is best where it 
is quoted. He tells us correctly enough that the 
‘Taming of the Shrew’ is obviously founded upon 
the ‘ Taming of a Shrew’; but when he adds, it 
“was probably prepared not later than 1600,” he 
makes us wonder whether any one supposes it 
was anything like so late ? 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Company Columns, and the latest Alterations in the 
Regulation Drill of the Prussian Army. Trans- 
lated by Colonel Edward Newdigate. (Mitchell 
& Co.) , 

In August, 1870, the King of Prussia signed the 
latest edition of Prussian drill, which contained 
many alterations ; but recognizing the disadvantage 
of changing horses while crossing a stream, he de- 
layed their publication for a whole year. The 
drill is now much simplified, and the instructions 
are more concise than formerly. The principal 
alterations announced in the book before us are 
as follows :—Skirmishers are allowed to fire at 
single men up to 300 instead of 250, and at bodies 
up to 600 instead of 500 paces. The skirmisher 
is taught that even in the plain he is superior to 
the single trooper, and the possibility of a body 
of skirmishers being compelled to fall back on the 
battalion when no longer able to offer resistance, 
is ignored. For the attack, preference is impliedly 
given to a new, or rather modified tactical forma- 
tion over either independent company columns, or 
the battalion columns of attack. This new forma- 
tion consists in sending out the two flank sub- 
divisions of skirmishers,—each subdivision being 
supported by the remainder of the company to 
which it belongs,—and the remaining two com- 
panies forming a half-battalion column for a re- 
serve. Great stress is also laid upon the importance 
of the battalion commander's keeping his different 
companies inhand. Another alteration consists in 
abolishing formation of line from column, deploy- 
ments only being used. The technical nature of 
the book before us prevents our doing more than 
giving a general indication of the character of the 
alterations recently introduced into the Prussian 
drill ; these alterations, however, tend to pro- 
duce greater simplicity of manceuvres, and in- 
creased self-reliance on the part of the infantry 
soldier, combined with the more complete control 
over the movements of company columns, and 
consequently greater concert of action on the part 
of the latter. Col. Newdigate has rendered his 
brother officers an important service by making 
them acquainted with the latest improvements 
made in the drill of the most carefully instructed 
army in the world. 


We have on our table Miréio, by F. Mistral, 
translated by H. W. Preston (Boston, Roberts),— 
Romanische Studien, edited by E. Boehmer, Part 
II. (Nutt),—La Voix de LD’ Alsace, by E. Wendling 
(Foreign),— A Norwegian-Danish Grammar and 
Reader, by the Rev. C. J. P. Peterson (Chicago, 
Griggs),— Historical and Statistical Memoir of the 
Ghazeepoor District, by W. Oldham, LL.D., Part I. 
(Triibner),— Our Blood Relations; or, the Darwin- 
tan Theory (Simpkin),—and The Tourist’s Pictur- 
esque Guide to Inverness and Neighbourhood ; 
Buxton and its Vicinity; and The Giant's Cause- 
way and Belfast, 3 vols. (Graphotyping Company). 
Among New Editions we have The Life of John 
Goodwin, by T. Jackson (Longmans),—On the Re- 
lation between Science and Religion, by G. Combe 
(Simpkin),—An Invalid’s Casket, by J. H. Powell 
(Burns),—The Earthly Paradise, by W. Morris, 
Part VIII. (Ellis & Green),—and Abbeychurch, by 
the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe’ (Mozley). 
Also the following Pamphlets: On the Causes of 
Insanity and the Means of Checking its Growth, by 
Sir J. Coxe, M.D. (Edinburgh, Neill),—The His- 
tory of France, by M. Guizot, translated by R. 
Black, M.A., Vol. II., Parts ITI. and IV. (Low),— 
Roma Regalis, by T. H. Dyer, LL.D. (Bell & Daldy), 





—Selections from the Kulliyat; or, Complete Works 
of Mirza Rafi-Oos-Sauda, translated by Major H. 
Court (Simla, Elston),—An Artist's Idylls, by 
A. M. Mackay (Stock),—Things New and Old, by 
C.J. Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan), —The Boy-King’s 
Choice of Wisdom, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Mac- 
millan),—Prolegomena ad Hymnum in Venerem 
Homericum Quartum, by R. Thiele (Nutt),— Speech 
on Indian Finance, by H. Fawcett, M.P. (Tweedie), 
—A Complete Abstract of the Ballot Act (Simpkin), 
—The Income Tax: a Review of its History, and 
Reasons for its Repeal (Longmans),—Longevity ; 
or, Prof. Owen and the Speaker's Commentary, by 
W. F. H. (Parker),—Bessie’s Ring (Mozley),—A 
Battle about the Book, by One who saw the Fight 
(Dickinson), — Scientific Skylarks, and the New 
Bible Commentary, by E. Poulson (Houlston),— 
and Shall we alter the Ordinal, by C. P. Reichel, 
D.D. (Dublin, Hodges & Foster.) 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

In Little Plays for Little People (Bell & 
Daldy) Mrs. Chisholm gives some useful hints for 
drawing-room theatricals. Her three plays are well 
adapted for being acted by young people; the 
dialogue is amusing, and will, we imagine, be very 
easy to learn indeed; the plays seem almost to act 
themselves. We recommend those who cannot 
invent their own dialogue to betake themselves 
to Mrs. Chisholm. 

Aunt Joe's Scrap Bag, by Louisa M. Alcott 
(Low & Co.), is a collection of fugitive tales and 
sketches, which we should have been very sorry to 
lose. Miss Alcott’s boys and girls are always 
delightful in her hands; she throws a loving 
glamour over them, and she loves them herself so 
heartily that it is not possible for the reader to do 
otherwise. The story called ‘Tessa’s Surprises’ is 
the one we like best, though we laughed heartily 
over ‘The Children’s Joke’; but it is altogether so 
revolutionary, or, as Kitty expresses it, “everything 
is so turned round,” that although we cordially 
subscribe to the moral, that children ought not to 
be worried by constant fault-finding and petty 
injunctions, it still remains a fact, that children are 
not the best judges of what is good for them, and 
that, on the whole, parents love them better than 
any one is ever likely to do in this world. It gives 
a rather startling glimpse into the precocious 
freedom of American children that the idea of the 
“joke” could ever have occurred of changing 
places with their papaand mamma for a whole day, 
and exercising upon them all the rules and regula- 
tions which have been such heavy burdens! Eut, in 
spite of this protest, we have found the book very 
pleasant to read. 

Three stories, The Slave, the Serf, and the Free- 
man, translated and adapted by Mrs. Overend 
Campbell (Edinburgh, Oliphant), illustrate the pro- 
gress of freedom and amelioration in the lot of those 
lowly born,—the gradual dawn of the right to 
freedom in person and intellect, of which the rise 
of Christianity was the beginning in Europe. The 
stories, though simple and unpretending, have 
each a dramatic interest ; the incidents are skil- 
fully arranged ; and Mrs. Overend Campbell has 
done her work with ability and success. We 
think, however, that, in justice to the author from 
whom they are translated, his name ought to have 
been given. 

Lieut. E. P. de Hoste, the translator of Jean 
Jarousseau, the Pastor of the Desert, by Eugéne 
Pelletan (King & Co.), assures us in his Preface 
that this story is entirely true, and that the author 
is the grandson of the good Jean Jarousseau, who 
was elected one of the six pastors for the service of 
the Protestant churches in the departments of 
Saintonge, Augoumais and Bordelais; the work 
is dedicated to another of his descendants, who 
bears this honourable name. The translator has 
evidently been faithful to his author's text, but he 
has not succeeded in reproducing the lightness 
and peculiarly French delicacy of expression in 
the original. The translation is heavy and hard, 
which takes away much of the pleasure to be derived 
from the work. To translate a book happily is a 
gift, second only to that of writing it in the first 





instance. In spite of drawbacks, the story of 
‘Pastor Jarousseau’ is well worth reading. The 
sufferings of the Huguenots in France, after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, has always a 
fascination for English people. It is a tale of trial 
and endurance in our co-religionists well and nobly 
borne. France to this day feels the loss of the 
brave men and women who were driven away from 
her in those dark days. But we cannot feel an 

self-complacency ourselves ; we have only to loo 

at our own penal statutes, repealed but the other 
day, to see that our own fines and penalties and 
disabilities, and priest huntings in Ireland, form as 
black a record against ourselves as the story of 
Huguenot persecution is against the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Mutual toleration in the matter of 
religious dogma is the thing that grows most slowly 
in this world. Michelet says somewhere that 
there have often been periods when the laws could 
not protect a man’s life, or liberty, or property ; but 
there never has been a time when the smallest 
divergence from the dominant creed has not sub- 
jected the professor of it to swift and severe 
punishment. It is to be devoutly hoped that the 
zeal for exact accuracy in the matter of religious 
dogma and formulas may give place to zeal to live 
up to the light and in the true spirit of Christianity. 

Tales of persecution are, however, generally pain- 
ful, whether the reader’s opinions are on the side of 
the victims or the tyrants. Jacqueline: a Story of 
the Reformation in Holland, by Mrs. Hardy (Edin- 
burgh, Nimmo), is no exception; it is, indeed, 
rather more dreary than usual. The heroine goes 
through enough to have killed half-a-dozen women : 
she is in the Torture Chamber of the Inquisition ; 
she takes part in an auto da fé; and is only rescued 
when on the very point of being bound to the 
stake, to be imprisoned for many years in a 
convent, believing that her lover has been killed. 
When at last she becomes free, her first dis- 
covery is, that he is alive and has been married 
to a rich wife and become a great man; which 
makes her so angry that, although he is then a 
widower, she will not reveal herself to him, but 
devotes herself to taking care of idiots, so that 
by the time her betrothed discovers her she is a 
grey, elderly woman, and the reader has become 
so depressed, that even the little spurt of happiness 
at the end fails to revive us. It is a very dismal 
story, and no particular end is to be answered in 
writing it or reading it. 

Percy and Ida: a Story for Children, by Kather- 
ine E. May (Edinburgh, Nimmo), is a pretty 
story, that shows a knowledge of children and 
their ways; it is prettily bound and got up; but 
the illustrations are anything but embellishments. 

We rather doubt whether boy readers will quite 
endorse the promise on the title-page of Lame Felix: 
a Book for Boys, fullof Proverb and Story, by Charles 
Bruce (Edinburgh, Nimmo). There are proverbs, 
and good ones, in plenty, also excellent counsel ; 
but the “story” is less abundant. It is, however, 
a very readable book, and attractively got up. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Bowden's ‘T. A.) Bible Reading Lessons, 2nd and 3rd series, 

12mo. 1/ each cl. 
Braden’s (Rev. W.) The Beautiful Gleaner, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Christ in the Pentateuch, by a Priest of Church of England, 3/6 
Cobbin’s (Rev. I.) Illustrated Family Bible, 4to. 21, cl. 
Davies's (J.) Manual of the Book of Common Prayer, 12mo. 2/ 
Grace of the Ministry Considered as a Divine Gift, edited by 

Rev. W. Dent, 8vo. 16, cl. 
Great Truths of the Christian Religion, edited by Rev. W. N. 

Richards, 4th edit. 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Martin’s (J.) Origin and History of New Testament, 2nd edit. 2/6 
Our New Life in Christ, edited by a Parish Priest, 4th edit. 1/ 
Smith's (S.) Credibility of the Christian Religion, 12mo. 2'6 cl. 

Law. 

Lely’s (J. M.) and Foulkes’s (W. D. I.) Licensing Acts, 12mo. 6/ 
Licensing Act, 1872, Properly and Simply Explained by a 

Solicitor, 12mo. 1/ swd. 

Fine Art. 

Kiddle’s (J. I.) Easy Course of Perspective, 4to. 2/ bds. 
Rogers's (F.) Architect's Text-Book of Useful Information, 6/ 


Poetry. 
Calverley’s (C. S.) Fly Leaves, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3/6 el. 


History. 
Dunster’s (H.) Life, by Rev. J. Chaplin, 12mo. 7/ cl. 

Ewald’s (A. C.) Last Century of Universal History, 5, cl. 
Ewald’s (A. C.) Reference Book of English History, 2nd edit. 
12mo. 3 6 el. : 
Trench’s (R. C.) Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, 2nd edit. 4/ 
Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, Vol. 15, er. 8vo. 20/ cl. 
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Geography. 
Bowden's (T. A.) Manual of New Zealand Geography, 2nd 
edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl 


Butler's (Capt. W. F.) Great Lone Land, 3rd edit. 16/ cl. 

Johnston and Robertson’s Historical Geography of the Clans 
of Scotland, 4to. 7/6 cl. 

Johnson’s (R. B.) Very Far West Indeed, 3rd edit. 10/6 el. 

a Handbook for Travellers in Gloucestershire, &c., new 


. 12mo. 9 cl. 
Philology. 
Greek Verbs, printed in full, for Beginners, by A. H. S. B., 3/ 
Science. 


Gross’s (S. D.) System of Surgery, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 73/6 cl. 
Piper’s (T. W.) Mental Arithmetic for Pupil Teachers, &c., 1/6 
General Literature. 

Aunt Louisa’s London Toy-Books, *‘ Nursery Alphabet,’ ‘Good 
Children,’ ‘ Bruin the Bear,’ ‘Dame Trot and her Cat,’ 
* Home for the Holidays,’ 4to. 1/ each swd. 

Boulding’s (J. W.) Goldenwood Lodge, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. swd. 

Eyton’s (E. C.) By Flood and by Fell, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Griffith's (R. J.) Introduction to Study of School Management, 1/ 

Idstone Papers (The), a Series of Articles on Sport, &c., 7/6 cl. 

Kingsley’s (H.) Old Margaret, new edit. cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Ladies’ Treasury, Vol. 12, new series, roy Svo. 5 6 cl. 

Lordan’s (C. L.) The Unwritten Book, 3rd edit. cr. Svo. 3/6 cl. 

Macleod’s (A.) Talking to the Children, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Memories of Villierstown, by C. S. J., 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Pettitt’s (Mrs. F.) Nunn’s Court, 18mo. 1/ cl. 

Pioneers of Civilization, by Author of ‘Lives of Eminent 
Men,’ 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Rowsell’s (M. C.) Abbot’s Crag, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Ruddock’s (E. H.) Homeopathic Vade Mecum, 5th edit. 5/ cl. 

Von Mirus’s (Major-General) Cavalry Field Duty, 12mo. 5/ cl. 








AN EPISODE IN THE TRIAL OF THE EARL OF 
STRAFFORD. 


THE PAPER THAT LoRD DIGBY MAY HAVE STOLEN, 

To those intimately acquainted with English 
history during 1641, the philosophic rendering of 
tlie Earl of Strafford’s trial, assumed by most his- 
torians, affords amusement, from its unreality. 
They calmly argue that it was impolitic of the 
“ precise party,” headed by Pym, to hunt to death 
that criminal against the State ; quite forgetting 
that his condemnation was procured solely by a 
hand-to-hand fight, protracted over many months ; 
that the passions excited by those distracted times 
were capable of direction towards Strafford’s escape, 
quite as surely as towards his death ; that, all those 
months, three armies were in the land, lying inac- 
tive, irregularly paid, open to any intrigue. Such 
writers might have felt that no after-time specu- 
lation on the degree of Strafford’s punishment, 
could stand against the opinion of an impassive 
man, of sound judgment, such as the Earl of Essex, 
namely, that “stone dead hath no fellow.” 

The fevered anxiety that possessed the actors in 
that great tragedy infected even slight episodes, 
such as the loss of documents, with an air of sus- 
picion and excitement—common at no time to the 
transaction of English public business—specially 
unusual to men of such temperament as Pym and 
Hampden. This uneasy feeling is reflected, even in 
the mendacious story about the theft of Pym’s copy 
of Vane’s notes, in ‘ Whitelocke’s Memorials,’ 
The tranquil current of that compilation is inter- 
tupted by a vigorous description, ascribed to 
Whitelocke, of responsibilities and danger he 
incurred, by the withdrawal of a document from 
before a committee over which he presided: a 
statement, indeed, that testifies to the disturbance 
that incident occasioned ; though it so happens, 
that Whitelocke was not in the chair of that com- 
mittee, nor does his name occur in any authentic 
story about the documents that disappeared during 
the Strafford trial. 

There was, however, a long and angry debate in 
the House of Commons upon this suspicious cir- 
cumstance. Two of the original depositions made 
by Sir H. Vane, touching Strafford’s “ pernicious 
counsel,” suggesting the coercion of England by 
Trish soldiers, were missing ; and even in the heat 
and passion evoked by the passage of the Attainder 
Bill (April 23, 1641), the Commons found time to 
discuss the matter. 

One of these documents was lost from the table 
of the House, but only for a short time ; and Mr. 
Elsyng, the Clerk, escaped all censure,—perhaps, 
owing to the interposition of that amiable anti- 
quary, Sir S. D’Ewes. “I moved,” he tells us, “ that 
the Clerk was in little fault. Generally, when 
the House rises, some 10 or 12 members come 
about the table, and desire to see several particu- 
lars. Others call for copies of the orders they are 
to use ; and those who look at the papers lay them 
down promiscuously. Then the Clerk hasteth 





away to dinner, as he hath good reason, we sitting 
here sometimes till 2 or 3 of the clock in the 
afternoon !—he lays up all his papers together, and 
thus these papers were mislaid” (D’Ewes, MSS., 
163, p. 487). So full of anxiety, however, was that 
season, that this accident was regarded askance ; 
and a member, eminent in position, deemed that 
the finding of the document was even more suspi- 
cious than the losing of it; and rumour averred 
that Vane’s words had been tampered with, so as 
to falsify his evidence about that all-important 
subject, the Irish army. 

But the action of the House of Commons respect- 
ing the other missing paper exhibits their distrust 
of each other in a far more unpleasant way. Mr. 
N. Tomkyns, greedy after anything that discredited 
the proceedings against Strafford, gives this account 
of the disputes that hence arose. ‘‘ Another paper,” 
he writes word to Sir J. Lambe, “touching Sir H. 
Vane, is lost by the Select Committee of the Lower 
House, it lying upon Mr. Pym’s table, when 5 
others were present, viz. Lord Digby, Sir W. Erle, 
Sir J. Clotworthy, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. May- 
nard ; which occasioned a variance and reproach- 
ing one another publicly ; every one making their 
several protestations of being guiltless therein. 
The suspicion fell most on the Lord Digby, who 
was last in the chamber ; and had said to some of 
them, that Mr. Pym should do well to have more 
care of his papers, than to let them lie loose so. 
The Lord protested his own innocence ; and said 
it must have been the deed of ‘some unworthy 
man, who had his eye upon place and preferment,’ 
—wherein he was supposed to allude to Mr. Pym 
himself, who hath been with the king twice of 
late, and since the Lord Cottington laid his office 
at the king’s feet, is designed by the voice of the 
people to be his successor in the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer” (Letter, dated 26th April, 1841, 
Rolls Office). Into this singular attack by that 
arch intriguer, Lord Digby, upon the integrity of 
Mr. Pym, we cannot enter ; our desire is to point 
out the temper of the time exhibited by this 
incident, and the untoward symptoms it discloses. 

The debate about that missing document was 
raised, we fear, solely to attract odium upon Lord 
Digby, then justly deemed a renegade from the 
popular cause. The theft had happened long ago: 
its ill effect had equally passed away. For, though 
the inspection of the document had suggested to 
Strafford’s friends questions through which they 
sought to depreciate Vane’s testimony, by con- 
trasting the language of his deposition with his 
more outspoken evidence in Westminster Hall 
(Rushworth, viii. 545); still all that was then 
forgotten, swallowed up by the Attainder Bill and 
the exhibition of Vane’s “ notes.” The annoyance 
of an antagonist, however, is a motive for raising a 
debate, not much to be objected to. But an honour- 
able, straightforward course of action by the House of 
Commons is, we are glad to say, a principle of long- 
standing ; and it is a sad breach in the traditional 
bearing of that assembly, even to suppose that it 
could ever seek to entrap a brother member and 
plunge him deeper into a crime of which he is 
suspected. 

Into this grave error the Commons fell on the 
23rd of April, 1641. Lord Digby was assuredly 
credited with the abstraction of that document; 
and knowing this, upon undoubted evidence, it is 
with pain that we read in the Journal of the 
Lower House that he was that day invited, if not 
compelled, to declare that “he solemnly affirmed 
and protested, in the presence of God and this 
assembly, that he did not directly nor indirectly 
take, carry, or convey away the paper supposed to 
be lost or taken away from the house where Mr. 
Pym lodged ; or know who did take, carry away, 
or convey the same ; nor had seen the same since 
it was lost or taken away: and that he made 
this protestation sincerely and truly, without any 
mental reservation or equivocation.” 

The volcanic impetus of revolutionary days 
cannot justify, though it may excuse the imposition 
of an oath, so unlawful, so utterly repugnant to all 
sense of public honour. D. E 











NEW BOOKS. 


In reference to a letter headed “ New Books” 
(Athen. No. 2334, p. 82), it may be remarked that 
the book-trade have always claimed and exercised 
the right to reproduce their property in fac-simile, 
though under different dates. Thus, to put a 
frequent case: A published B’s book in 1860, first 
edition, not stereotyped ; in 1861 may appear a 
“new edition, revised,” so called on the title-page, 
and stereotyped. This may be reproduced in 1862, 
1863, 1864, and so on, for twenty or thirty years, 
and still called a “new edition, revised,” though 
not further altered since 1861. If, by this neglect, 
the book gets out of date, there will be complaints 
from deluded purchasers, who expect to find the 
latest information incorporated in the text; the 
book, will thus fall into contempt and the sale will 
decline ; but it is held that no legal wrong has 
been committed. 

A bi-lingual book of dialogues, entitled ‘ Colloque 
Francais et Breton, ou Nouveau Vocabulaire,’ 
affords a striking illustration of this custom; I 
have before me copies of this book dated respec- 
tively 1822 and 1860, which contain in the 
Preface, the startling announcement that this 
Nouveau Vocabulaire was first printed in 1660; 
thus, after a run of two hundred years, it is still 
reproduced as nouveau: revised and corrected, of 
course, but still “ nouveau.” A. By 








NOTES FROM NAPLES. 
Naples, Aug. 28, 1872. 

Some time has elapsed since it was announced 
that two architects had arrived in Salerno to restore 
the chapel of John of Procida, in the cathedral. The 
two artists were sent by the Vatican, with a view to 
preserve the monument which contains the bones of 
Gregory the Seventh. But as it was proposed not 
only to restore the tomb, but also to retouch 
the precious mosaics which decorate it, a wish was 
expressed that the Government should appoint 
some person to watch the operation. And the wish 
was reasonable, for the mosaics of Salerno are 
almost the only specimens of the Suabian epoch 
which exist in these provinces. 

Linking together, as my custom is, the various inci- 
dents of interest which present themselves, I have 
now to report a discovery which was made three 
weeksago in Pompeii. A glass bottle, well closed, has 
been found of oil in its natural state, the first and 
only relic of the kind that has as yet been turned up. 
Eggs and fruit, and bread and grain, rather over- 
cooked, indeed, may be seen in the museums of 
Naples and Pompeii, also large oil jars, and recep- 
tacles for it in theshops ; but such a discovery brings 
us almost into the interior of a Pompeian household. 
It was some precious stuff, perhaps, well sealed up 
in reserve for salads, which demand the finest oil ; 
it may have been a sample; whatever it was, it 
throws us into almost life-communication with the 
thriving family who were destroyed by the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius. It has been submitted to the 
examination of Prof. Palmieri, who was astonished 
at the marvellous preservation of the liquid, pure 
and clear as amber, and who declared it to be 
olive oil without any extraneous matter. The 
recipient has the form of a large bottle, similar to 
those which are commonly found amongst us from 
the Greek to the Roman times, and would con- 
tain about three chilogrammes of oil, equal to six 
or seven pounds weight. The contents are not, 
however, all liquid, for there is a portion, perhaps 
about the third part of the bottle, congealed, 
which has the consistency of virgin wax. Solid and 
inodorous, this residuum has no oleaginous matter 
in it, say the experts. It is, as I have said, the first 
time that this liquid has been found in Pom- 
peii in such abundance and so well preserved, for 
the reason, perhaps, that the bottle was hermeti- 
cally closed with a cork and wax. On its being 
moved, this stopper fell into the oil in a pulverized 
state, as also the material with which it was 
covered. The examination by Prof. Palmieri was 
not a chemical one,—this is reserved for Prof. De 
Luca to make, who will examine more minutely 
the qualities of the oil, which has rather an offensive 
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smell, and of what that matter consists which 
lies at the bottom of the bottle in a congealed 
state. 

At length some form is being given to the 
project for the establishment of a superior School 
of Agriculture in Portici. The palace and gardens, 
one of those royal possessions in Italy lying per- 
fectly unutilized, have been appropriated to a 
yaluable and necessary purpose, having regard to 
the primitive state of agriculture in this country, 
and so acollege or school has been formed. The 
Minister of Agriculture has given notice of a com- 
petitive examination for the selection of candidates 
to fill three chairs. These are for Animal and Zoo- 
tecnic Physiology, for the German Language, and 
Design, and the respective salaries are 5,000 lire, 
3,000 lire, and 2,000 lire. Portici and Resina, as 
you well know, were in imminent danger during 
the recent convulsion of Vesuvius, and much 
ground in the neighbourhood of the latter town 
was destroyed. The Naples journals report a 
letter, cited by the J Bom ys Genéve, and received 
by the Swiss Consul at Palermo, from Socrabaya, 
in the island of Java. It states that on the 24th 
of April last, at the same time that Vesuvius was 
flaming forth, a volcanic eruption of the greatest 
violence occurred there. For twenty-four hours a 
shower of ashes fell on Socrabaya, producing an 
obscurity more intense than that occasioned by a 
solar eclipse, though the distance from the volcano 
was more than 450 chilometres. The first des- 
patches announced the death of 156 persons, who 
were killed, some by the lava, others by the 
boiling water which, mixing with the ashes, formed 
torrents of mud! During the last month Vesuvius 
has shown evident signs of malignity ; on one day, 
for just half an hour, a column of smoke rose up 
as gigantic as that which was witnessed last April, 
and almost daily there is some demonstration of 
greater or less intensity. Prof. Palmieri has not 
spoken, but, judging from appearances, our moun- 
tain is not satisfied with what it has done, and is 
more than half disposed to break out again. Last 
week two young men, a Neapolitan and a Roman, 
whose names are judiciously suppressed, performed 
one of those foolhardy tricks which cost so many 
their lives. They ascended the mountain accom- 
panied by ten guides, and entered the crater, but 
it required all the efforts of their assistants to get 
them out again. The only glory obtained was that 
they were enabled to say they were the first to 
commit such an act of folly since the eruption. 

A great furore has been created in the Teatro 
Mercadante, formerly the Fondo, by the perform- 
ance of a new opera, the ‘ Fiera.’ The execution of 
it is said to be admirable, and the orchestra is 
highly praised. “It is full of genius,” says the 
Gazzetta di Napoli; “the conception is developed 
with the greatest simplicity and unity, with that 
temper of colouring and harmony of tint which 
interpret the idea of the poet in his happiest 
moments. The form of it, too, is rich, with beau- 
tiful and elegant melody, and with learned and 
often new harmonic combinations.” In brief, all 
Naples is mad about this new opera. 

The third part of Cav. Salazaro’s well-known 
work on Art has just been published. The fourth 
part, which treats of Sculpture in the Southern 
Provinces before the time of Niccola Pisano,—as 
in the three first parts he has treated of painting 
before the time of Cimabue and Giotto,—will appear 
shortly. Vindicating the honour and glory of his 
native South, it has been the object of Cav. Salazaro 
in this work to show that it has never lost nor 
borrowed, but has been the great conservator of 
pictorial and sculptural art, and awakened the 
taste for it in the more northern io 








Literary Cossip. 

Miss Brappon’s new novel, ‘To the Bitter 
End,’ will be in the hands of the public next 
week, 

THE article, in the current numberof Fraser's 
Magazine, entitled ‘Premier and President,’ 





is, we understand, from the pen of Prof. 
Nathan Sheppard, the author of ‘Shut up in 
Paris. Prof. Sheppard is on the point of 
returning to the United States, after a three 
years’ stay in Europe. 

Ir is a curious fact that the morning and 
evening journals which are understood to 
have the largest circulation—the Daily Tele- 
graph and the Echo—are at present conducted 
by two brothers, Messrs. Edwin and Arthur 
Arnold. 

WE understand that the illustrated edition 
of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘Histoire du 
Plébiscite’ has been suppressed by the French 
authorities, at the instance of the Prussian 
Government, who considered that some of the 
illustrations were calculated to give an unfavour- 
able impression of the conduct of the Prussian 
soldiers during the war. We are told that 
the suppressed edition has been purchased by 
an English house, and will shortly be issued 
in this country. 

Mr. B. L. Farseon, author of ‘Grif,’ ‘Joshua 
Marvel,’ &c., will write Messrs. Tinsley Brothers’ 
Christmas Story this year. The title is, ‘Bread 
and Cheese and Kisses.’ 

Dr. M. D. Kavanacu is preparing for the 
press a work including the law of evidence, 
pleading, civil and criminal law, and the laws 
relating to bankruptcy and wife’s property. 


THE Post-Office continues to issue stamps 
offensive in taste, form and colour, and hideous 
in design. The sum gained by the use of bad 
gum might at least be saved with more 
advantage by a reduction of the size of the 
postage-stamp, and an adoption of the new 
Russian pattern. 

Tue “ Director Professor, Dr. W. A. B. 
Hertzberg, in Bremen,” is to edit Chaucer for 
the “Germanistische Handbibliothek,” that 
Julius Zacher superintends. Glad as we are to 
see the announcement, we hope that the excel- 
lent translator of the Canterbury Tales, who is 
now to edit his favourite author, will not push 
on his edition too fast, but will wait for the 
completion of the Chaucer Society’s texts. No 
satisfactory edition of Chaucer can be produced 
without them. In the same Library are 
announced editions of ‘ Beowulf,’ by Dr. Max 
Rieger, of Darmstadt; of ‘ Der Nibelunge Not,’ 
by Prof. Dr. J. Zacher, of Halle ; of Wolfram 
von Eschenbach’s ‘ Parzival,’ by Prof. Dr. K. 
Lueae, of Marburg; and of Gotfried von Strass- 
burg’s ‘ Tristan,’ by Oberlehrer Dr. O. Jiinicke, 
of Berlin. 


Five sheets of Mr. W. Chappell’s ‘ History 
of Greek Music’ are already printed. 


Here is a glimpse into the Rue St.-Honoré, 
about one hundred and fifty years ago :—‘ On 
the 20th instant, in the afternoon,” wrote a 
Correspondent from Paris to one of the 
English journals of May, 1721, “a gentleman 
on horse-back, passing through the street of 
St.-Honoré, near the Palace-Royal, was got 
between 2 coaches, and, judging both himself 
and his horse in great danger, threatened one 
of the coachmen who would not stop his 
horses, for which the coachman whipt him on 
the face ; the gentleman then drew his sword, 
and run it through the coachman’s body, who 
instantly fell dead from his box; after this, 
the gentleman went on unpursued, nor did the 
person in the coach endeavour to have him 
stopt. He is conjectured to have belonged to 





the Gardes des Corps, although he had not 
upon him at that time the livery of those 
troops.” 


THE ‘Memoir of the late Dr. Rowland 
Williams’ is making satisfactory progress. 

Pror. Ernst Martin, of Freiburg, has 
just edited, from the Duc d’Aumale’s thirteenth 
century MS., the old French romance of 
‘ Fregus,’ one of the Arthur cycle, which M. 
Francisque Michel edited, in 1841, for the 
Abbotsford Club, from the fourteenth century 
Paris MS. The ‘Fregus’ is by “ Guillaume le 
clerc de Normandie,” whose ‘ Besant de Dieu’ 
Prof. Martin edited in 1869. The Professor 
has also in the press a new (and much wanted) 
edition of the old French ‘ Roman de Renart.’ 


In the Revue des Questions Historiques, M. 
J. Loiseleur has published a letter, addressed 
by Jehan de Vernhyes, President of the Cour 
des Aides de Montferrand to the Duc de Ven- 
tadour, which gives a full account of the death 
of Gabrielle d’Estrées. The letter is dated 
the 16th of April, 1599, six days after her 
decease. 


THe Revue Bibliographique Universelle 
announces the publication of the fourth 
volume of the general catalogue of the MSS. 
in the public libraries in the Departments. 
The volume is devoted to the libraries of Arras, 
Avranches, and Boulogne. 


M. ALBERT Wo rr, of the Fiyaro, has been 
taking us to task for accepting M. Ludovic 
Halévy’s recent novel as a true picture of the 
present state of Parisian society. If, how- 
ever, M. Wolff will look again at our notice 
of ‘Monsieur et Madame Cardinal,’ he will 
perceive that we nowhere asserted the story 
to be a true delineation of Parisian life, but 
only remarked that M. Halévy declared it to 
be so. We quite think with M. Wolff, that 
“the mothers of actresses, and all that apper- 
tain to them, occupy but a very small space 
in the existence of the great city,” and we 
agree with him in blaming the novelists, dra- 
matists, and journalists, who seek to make 
the whole world believe the contrary ; but we 
would ask him if the Figaro has not done 
something to create the opinion of Paris 
which he deprecates. 


AccorpInG to the New York Nation, the 
meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, held recently at Providence, U.S., 
was, on the whole, a success. ‘The valuable 
papers were fewer than last year; but the 
discussions were throughout lively and in the 
best spirit, and generally of a creditably 
scholarly tone. Prof. Hadley showed, from 
an Anglo-Saxon document, that the pronun- 
ciation of Modern Greek is very different from 
that of the Greek even of the tenth century. 
Mr. Bristed railed at the errors and exag- 
gerations of comparative philologists. Prof. 
Evans continued his valuable contributions to 
Ancient Welsh Philology. Mr. L. H. Morgan 
gave an essay (anthropological rather than 
philological) on the peculiar tribal usages, as 
regards marriage, of a certain Australian com- 
munity : they appeared to him more absolutely 
primitive than any he had elsewhere met with. 
Mr. Trumbull presented two interesting papers 
of Indian etymologies, of which, perhaps, the 
most interesting is that of caucus, which every 
one knows as a word of greatly disputed deri- 
vation, and which many of us have used with 
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a degree of unwillingness or mortification, 
because of its supposed unworthy origin. We 
are correspondingly relieved at finding that it 
is an aboriginal word, of respectable connexion, 
coming from an Algonkin root, which signifies 
‘speak, encourage, instigate.’ The least cor- 
rupted form of the word is kaw-kaw-wus, plural, 
kaw-kaw-wus-sough, ‘councillors, council,’ Angli- 
cized into caucussers. The Virginians made 
out of the same word cockarouse, as the name 
of a leading man in a tribe, a petty chieftain. 
The inclination of the settlers to give native 
appellations to their political gatherings is 
well known, and, taken along with the circum- 
stances in which caucus first appears, fairly 
makes a satisfactory etymology, and settles 
the question. The thing and the name are of 
equally honest American origin, contributions 
from this side of the water to the catalogue of 
English Institutions and to the English voca- 
bulary. The second volume of the T7rans- 
actions was distributed to the members..... 
The Association meets next year at Easton, in 
Pennsylvania, Prof. March’s home.” 

Pror. Cristororo Pasquatico has just 
published the second part of his translation of 
the complete works of Shakspeare into Italian 
prose. The present instalment contains the 
conclusion of ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ | 
(‘Gran chiasso per nulla’), and the beginning of 
‘The Tempest.’ 

Two Russian novels, by two of the best 


novelists of Russia, ‘Tarass Boulba,’ by N. | 
Gogol, and ‘The Daughter of the Captain,’ | 


by A. Pouchkine, have been recently translated | 
into French, by M. L. Viardot. 

A sUBSCRIPTION, confined to one dollar, is 
being raised for the erection of a monument 
at Pesth to the poet and patriot, Alexander | 
Petii. The amount subscribed is considerable, | 
notwithstanding the Jimitation. 

Two recent publications, on the History of 
Hungary, have been brought out in Paris and 
Brussels, the first, the ‘ Histoire des Hongrois 
et de leur Littérature Politique de 1790 a 
1815,’ by Edouard Sayous; and the second, 
an ‘ Essai Historique sur les Colonies Belges 
qui s’établirent en Hongrie et en Transylvanie 
pendant les XI*° XII® et XIII* Siécles,’ 
Emil Borchgrave. 


by | 








SCIENCE 


—»~— 


A Text- Book of the Constructionand Manufacture 
of the Rifled Ordnance in the British Service. 
By Capt. F. S. Stoney, R.A. and Lieut. 
Charles Jones, R.A. (Printed by Order of 
the Secretary of State for War, under the | 
Superintendence of Her Majesty's Stationery | 
Office. Corrected up to January 16, 1872.) 

Nor many years since, a great portion of the 

time of gentlemen cadets studying at Wool- 

wich was wasted in transcribing fair copies of 

MS. notes dictated by the instructors of the 

various branches of science necessary to the 

embryo Artillery officer. These fair notes 
were accompanied by too many elaborate 
drawings, plans of guns, machinery, &c., and 
many an unfortunate cadet has failed to qualify 
for his commission, from his not having com- 
pleted in time the full numberof plates required. 

In like manner, the various classes of officers 

undergoing courses of instruction in the various 

manufacturing departments at the Arsenal | 





and Waltham Abbey, have until recently 
been much retarded in their studies for want 
of sufficiently comprehensive text-books fully 
illustrated, consequently, valuable hours, which 
might have been more profitably.spent in the 
workshops and experiment field, have been 
spent in filling pages of note-books in the class- 
room. 

As far back as 1855, Capt. Boxer published 
his ‘Treatise on Artillery,’ still a text-book at 
Woolwich, and Lieut.-Col. Owen, Professor of 
Artillery, followed later with his ‘Notes on 
Artillery,’ in 1856, successive editions of which 
have from time to time appeared, consequent 
on the rapid progress of Artillery science. 
Capt. Majendie published in 1867 his volumi- 
nous descriptive ‘ Treatise on Ammunition for 
Smooth-bore Ordnance,’ and the following 
passage may be quoted from his Preface as to 
the mass of notes taken down by students in 
the Royal Laboratory :—“ When I first joined 
this department as Captain-Instructor, the want 
of some complete work on Laboratory matters, 
at once presented itself to me: such a work, 
I presumed, would materially assist the Instruc- 
tional Staff, and tend to simplify and shorten 
the course of those under instruction to an 


| extent which is indicated by the fact that the 


Ms. notes made by officers in this department 
have extended sometimes to little short of 
1,000 pages.” This treatise was supplemented 
in 1870 by Capt. Orde Browne’s ‘ Ammunition 
for Rifled Ordnance.’ Mean time, the other de- 
partments were not behindhand, and in 1869 
Capt. Cecil Le Mesurier brought out his ‘ Notes 
on the Manufactures of the Royal Carriage 
Department,’ which, however, for nearly three 
years wanted its index, a deficiency which was 
supplied in 1871 by Capt. Oldfield. 

‘A Handbook of the Manufacture and Proof 
of Gunpowder as carried on at the Royal 
Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey,’ was 
produced by the Assistant Superintendent, 


| Capt. F. M. Smith, in 1870. The most impor- 


tant and arduous task, however, has fallen to 
the department hitherto without its represen- 
tative handbook, viz., the Royal Gun Factories. 
In 1868 Capt. Stoney published some brief 


| notes on smooth-bore guns, and as well ‘A 


Brief Historical Sketch of our Rifled Ordnance 
from 1858 to 1868,’ and also ‘ The Construc- 
tion of our Heavy Guns,’ but it was not until 
this year that the Assistant Superintendent 
and Instructor issued their joint production, 
the ‘Text-Book of the Construction and Manu- 
facture of the Rifled Ordnance in the British 
Service,’ now under notice. No one but an 
Artillery or Engineer officer can fully appreciate 
the labour and ability required to produce a 
work on this subject in anything like a com- 
prehensive and practical form, such as the 
work before us, which, exclusive of the Ap- 
pendix, does not occupy more than 200 pages. 
Excellent lithographs of all the muzzle-loading 
rifled guns in our service accompany the text, 
the field and boat guns being given on a scale 
of } inch, and the heavy guns on a scale of 3 inch 
to the foot ; whilst the different materials of 
which the composite ordnance are composed 
are readily distinguished by conventional tints. 
There are also woodcuts of the breech-loading 
systems, and numerous other engravings of 
details and fittings which will be familiar to 
all gunner officers and others who study the 


| lists of changes in artillery matériel, which are 


issued every month with the Army Circulars 





by the War Office, as they are apparently 
printed from the same blocks. 

The work commences with a brief history 
of rifled ordnance, giving a summary of the 
principal inventions with rifled pieces and pro- 
jectiles upon which experiments have been tried 
as far back as the year 1615, at which date 
a gun now in the Arsenal of St. Petersburg 
was rifled with nine grooves ; and a formidable 
list is given in a foot-note of the principal 
home and foreign inventors and inventions 
from the above early date to the present time, 
and officers desirous of inventing new shot or 
shell are sarcastically recommended to examine 
previously the heterogeneous collection of expe- 
rimental projectiles preserved in the Royal 
Arsenal. 

Capt. Stoney, who is the author of the first 
chapter, considers it worthy of note that the 
reason why rifled guns were not produced 
before is not to be attributed to ignorance of 
the theories of gunnery, but to the backward 
state of metallurgy and mechanism ; for pro- 
fessional artillerists have, even atremote periods, 
understood the value of rifled guns, but their 
endeavours to obtain them were rendered 
abortive by the want of suitable materials and 
proper machinery. The first time rifled guns 
were actually used in warfare was in 1854, 
when some 8-inch and 68-pounder guns were 
oval-bored on Mr. Lancaster’s plan, and sent 
by way of experiment to the Crimea; but the 
projectile jammed in the spiral bore and rup- 
tured the chase. 

The French next used bronze field guns, 
rifled on the plan of Col. de Beaulieu, at 
Magenta and Solferino, in 1859, with great 
effect. 

Early in 1860 the Austrians made trials 
with various systems of rifled guns and pro- 
jectiles, and decided in favour of the French 
plan ; the Italians and Swedes followed their 
example, as did also the Spaniards and Dutch, 
whilst the Russians, Prussians, and Belgians 
adopted breech-loaders of cast steel, manufac- 
tured by Herr Krupp, of Essen. Mean time, 
the English had adopted the breech-loading 
Armstrong guns, of whose efficiency when first 
used on active service in China, in 1860, a 
favourable account was given. In 1861, the 
Armstrong field guns were found effective in 
the New Zealand Campaign. The heavier 
natures of Armstrong ordnance were first used 
in 1863, in Japan, when the 40-pounder and 
110-pounder guns behaved very well, and made 
admirable practice at Kagosima; and again, 
in 1866, at Cape Haytien, the guns of the 
Galatea showed their powers to advantage. 
Mean time, various changes were introduced at 
home and abroad. “The present French gun 
is not the gun of the Italian campaign, and 
the changes of ammunition have been very 
numerous. The Austrians adopted the system 
La Hitte in 1859, changed it for Lenk’s system 
in 1860, and changed again in 1862. The 
Prussians adopted the Wahrendorf system in 
1860, and changed it for Wesener’s in 1863, 
and have since adopted Krainer’s,” 

In 1863, a Special Committee commenced 
a series of competitive experiments with 
Whitworth 12-pounder and 70-pounder muzzle- 
loaders, Armstrong 12-pounder and 70-pounder 
breech-loaders, and Armstrong 12-pounder and 
70-pounder muzzle-loaders; the Armstrong 
70-pounder breech-loader being upon the wedge 
system. The Report of the Committee was, 
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on the whole, in favour of the Armstrong 
muzzle-loaders, after complete and compre- 
hensive trials, which lasted more than two 
years, and cost 35,000/. Finally, wrought 
jron muzzle-loaders, with interior steel tubes, 
have been adopted for the service construction 
of our field artillery; and it is now intended 
to arm all the Horse Artillery and half the 
field batteries at home with rifled muzzle- 
loading 9-pounders, whilst the remaining field 
batteries at home will have rifled muzzle- 
loading 16-pounders of 12 cwt. It has, 
however, been considered that India should 
be able to produce its own guns, and accord- 
ingly for that service a 7-pounder bronze 
rifled gun has been adopted for production in 
India. A 7-pounder steel rifled muzzle-loading 
gun was used with good effect in Abyssinia, 
and is the present pattern of ‘‘ Mountain” 
un. 

Capt. Stoney now proceeds to consider the 
paramount importance to Great Britain of our 
heavy ordnance, the armament of our ships 
and fortresses. The battles of the Nile and 
Trafalgar were fought and won with no heavier 
pieces than 68-pounder carronades of 36 ewt. 
and 32-pounder guns of 56 ewt.; whilst before 
this year is over we shall have some vessels 
armed with 700-pounders of 35 tons weight, 
capable of penetrating any hostile iron-clad 
afloat within any reasonable range, and accurate 
enough to throw their projectiles into a mode- 
rately-sized magazine at two miles distance. 

The first marked improvement after Lord 
Nelson’s time was made by General Millar, in 
1830, at Woolwich, who introduced the shell 
guns; in 1840, Mr. Monk produced the 42- 
pounder and 56-pounder; and subsequently 
Col. Dundas introduced the 68-pounder—a 
great stride, as it was then thought, in the 
progress of heavy ordnance. In 1864, after 
mature experiments, two natures of wrought 
iron smooth-bore guns were adopted, viz., the 
100-pounder and the 150-pounder; but the 
following year such good results were obtained 
from the 64-pounder shunt gun, as well as from 
larger experimental guns on the same system, 
that smooth-bore guns were rejected for the 
shunt system, which in its turn was eclipsed 
in 1865 by the ‘“ Woolwich” system. A brief 
account is given of the “battle of the guns.” 
The respective systems which competed were 
those of Capt. Scott, Mr. Lancaster, Mr. Jeffrey, 
Mr. Britten, Messrs. Lynal Thomas, Haddan, 
Nasmyth, and Whitworth. The shunt and 
French gun were also tried. The French 
system was most favourably reported on, and 
a modified form of that system of rifling, by 
reducing the depth and width of the grooves, 
was the origin of the ‘“ Woolwich” system. 
The Woolwich guns, in fact, may be defined 
as “wrought iron muzzle-loading guns built 
on Sir W. Armstrong’s principle, improved 
by Mr. Anderson’s method of hooking the coils, 
and with solid-ended steel tubes toughened in 
oil, and rifled on the French system, modified 
for projectiles studded according to Major 
Palliser’s plan.” This “ original construction ” 
was found too expensive, and Fraser’s plan, 
or “cheap construction,” adopted in 1867. 
This last plan differs from the Armstrong 
chiefly in building up a gun with a few double 
or triple coils instead of several finely-finished 
single ones. 

‘Tn the face of all the improvements which 
have lately taken place in metallurgy and 


mechanical appliances, it would be rash to say 
that we have reached perfection in the con- 
struction of guns; but it may be asserted, 
without fear of refutation, that we possess 
the cheapest and simplest system of heavy 
ordnance in existence.” It is also the safest, 
for the main merit of our guns is their non- 
liability to burst explosively ; and that, if a 
gun fails at all, it will in all probability give 
timely warning to the gun detachment, by the 
blackening of the white paper placed as a test 
in the gas-escape channel. 

In chapter iii. the materials for ordnance 
are considered, and the leading properties of 
suitable metals discussed, and considerable 
technical information afforded ; the conclusion 
come to is, that, on account of its com- 
paratively high tenacity, combined with its 
malleability and ductility, wrought-iron is 
preferable for the exterior portions of rifled 
guns, although the tensile strength of steel is, 
when toughened in oil, nearly double that of the 
former ; on the other hand, steel is preferable 
for the inner barrel: for it is found practi- 
cally impossible to obtain wrought-iron entirely 
free from slight flaws and defective welds, and 
the comparative softness of wrought-iron 
eauses the hore and grooves to be worn and 
indented when firing; now, cast-steel is per- 
fectly clean and free from any defects, presents 
a hard surface to the action of the gas and 
projectile, and its limit of elasticity being far 
higher than that of wrought-iron, it is not so 
easily extended. 

Another chapter is taken up with a descrip- 
tion of the principal operations in the manu- 
facture of rifled ordnance, and describes the 
machinery in use, defines the many terms in 
connexion with it, followed by some account 
of the steam-hammers, and the manufacture 
of solid forgings, bars, coils, steel ingots, ce. 

Chapter v. describes the manufacture of the 
breech-loaders and their fittings, which has of 
late years been suspended on account of the 
muzzle-loaders being introduced, and the next 
chapter describes in detail the breech-loading 
guns in the service, and their miscellaneous 
stores. This occupies the first half of the 
book. The remaining half deals with the 
detailed construction of our heaviest ordnance, 
together with steel and converted guns, and 
a full description of all the rifled muzzle-load- 
ing guns in the service, and remarks as to 
their examination, preservation, and repairs 
on service. 

Until April, 1867, all our rifled muzzle- 
loading guns were built up of wrought-iron 
coils, shrunk together successively on Arm- 
strong’s plan. Mr. Fraser’s modification was 
then adopted, by which great expense as well 
as time and labour are saved, so that a Fraser 
gun can be made at two-thirds of the cost of 
a gun as originally manufactured, and yet be 
quite as trustworthy and serviceable. Take 
the following as an example: a 7-inch gun of 
seven tons consists of four pieces, viz., (1) an 
inner barrel or tube of steel, or A tube; over 
this (2) a B coiled tube, and (3) a breech coil, 
with (4) a solid forged cascable screwed in 
rear. The steel tube is received from the 
contractor in the form of a solid ingot, which 
passes through strict tests for tensile strength 
and elasticity. It is first rough turned and 
rough bored, 6} inches in diameter in 56 
hours, and the conical chamber formed in 12 





hours: the roughly-bored tube is now heated 


to an approved temperature, and plunged in 
a bath of oil, in which it is allowed to cool 
for 12 hours. The tube is again heated in a 
vertical furnace, and again sunk into a large 
iron tank 20 feet deep, containing several 
hundred gallons of oil, around which a supply 
of cold water permeates for the purpose of 
cooling the oil. This cooling in oil has the 
effect of toughening the steel, but also warps 
it slightly, and sometimes causes the surface 
to crack ; the barrel therefore must again be 
slightly turned and bored, to make it straight 
inside and out. The tube is now subjected to 
the water test, to discover flaws which may 
not be visible to the eye. By a mechanical 
contrivance the interior of the tube is sub- 
jected to a pressure by water of upwards of 
34 tons per square inch, and should there be 
no formation of moisture on the exterior, the 
tube is considered sound. Mean time the B 
tube has been composed of two single and 
slightly taper coils, welded under the steam 
hammer, and rough and fine turned and bored, 
ready to be shrunk over the A tube; and the 
breech coil is also prepared. The breech coil 
or jacket is composed of a triple coil, a trunnion 
ring, and a double coil, all welded together. 
The trunnion ring being dropped on to the 
shoulder of the triple coil and the double coil 
dropped through the upper portion of the 
trunnion ring on the triple coil, the trunnion 
piece, being heated to redness, in cooling grips 
tightly the two coils. The whole mass is then 
raised to welding heat in a furnace, and then 
quickly placed on its breech end under the 
most powerful hammer in the department and 
welded ; a cast-iron mandril being placed in 
the bore to obviate any bulging within. The 
breech-coil is now turned in a very powerful 
lathe and slotted smooth in a self-acting 
vertical machine; the trunnions have to be 
shaped in a break lathe, and the jacket is 
finally rough and fine-bored, and partially 
recessed over the B tube and the female screw 
cut for the cascable. The gun is now to be 
built up: B tube being shrunk over the A 
tube, and the half-formed gun composed of 
A and B tubes shrunk up being next placed 
standing on its muzzle in the shrinking pit, 
the jacket is heated for ten hours and shrunk 
on. The gun begins now to present a recog- 
nizable shape: the forged cascable has to be 
screwed in, a small gas-escape channel being 
cut along it in order to warn the gun detach- 
ment if the steel tube should split. The gun 
is now fine-bored and finish-bored to 6"°997, 
occupying 26 hours, and “broached” and 
“lapped” with peculiar cutters to ensure 
the trueness of the cylindrical bore. Finally, 
the gun is rifled, the 7-inch with a uniform 
spiral, and the higher natures with a uniformly 
increasing spiral; the number of the grooves 
varies with the calibre; 7-inch guns have 
three, 8-inch four, 9-inch six, 10-inch seven, 
and higher natures nine. A length of about 
two calibres is left unrifled at the base of the 
bore as a powder chamber. When the gun 
has been fitted with a steel vent it is ready for 
examination and proof. For this purpose care- 
ful gutta-percha’ impressions are taken of the 
whole length of the bore, which is also accu- 
rately gauged. At the proof-butt the gun is 
now subjected to two rounds of 14, the highest 
service battering charges and service projectile. 
After proof the gun is tested by having water 





pumped into the bore, the pressure being 
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120 lb. on the square inch, and again gutta- 
percha impressions are taken: should there be 
any doubt as to whether any slight defects 
have increased or flaws developed, the gun is 
subjected to five more rounds, and if after that 
the defect does not appear to have increased 
the gun is passed. After proof, the gun is 
finished, sighted, &c., and issued for service. 

In 1863 Major Palliser proposed to line 
cast-iron guns with coiled iron barrels fitting 
comparatively loosely into the bored-up casting 
and expanded by heavy proof rounds. This 
system has been approved of, and there are 
upwards of 1,100 guns, 64-pounders and 
80-pounders, of this description now in the 
service, 

The importance of the examination and 
preservation of our guns can scarcely be over- 
rated by the Artillery officer, who may be 
called upon at any time to inspect the arma- 
ment of a ship or battery ; he ought at least 
to be able to give a trustworthy opinion re- 
garding the safety or otherwise of the guns in 
his own immediate charge. 

Great practice and experience are required 
in order to become a competent judge of the 
actual condition of a gun, and, accordingly, it 
has been directed that final condemnation shall 
be pronounced only by the authorities of the 
Royal Gun Factories. When a gun is issued 
to the service, a “memorandum of examina- 
tion” is sent with it; this document is, in 
fact, the medical history sheet of the gun, and 
gives information as to the defects in the gun 
at the time of its issue, the number of rounds 
it has fired, and the results of subsequent 
examinations. These examinations are annual, 
besides which rifled guns are specially ex- 
amined after a certain number of rounds with 
projectiles have been fired. After being tho- 
roughly cleansed with potash-water, the gun is 
examined by lamp and pricker, by the spring 
searcher which traverses the grooves, and by a 
blunt-pointed pricker to search defects in coiled 
barrels. Defects in the powder chamber and 
at the seat of the shot are only discoverable 
by taking gutta-percha impressions. There 
are some defects to which all guns are liable, 
such as “ tool-marks,” “ dents,” or “ abrasions,” 
“wearing of the grooves,” &c., which are of 
no serious consequence. 

The defects to be looked for in wrought-iron 
barrels are ‘ coil-marks,” ‘ defective welds,” 
“ specks,” “flaws,” “ longitudinal cracks,” 
“scoring,” or “guttering.” In steel barrels 
the following defects may be found :—“ Lon- 
gitudinal cracks” developing into “ splits,” 
“scoring,” or “ guttering.” The importance 
of a defect depends, in a great measure, on its 
position in the gun, one in rear of the trun- 
nions, and still more in the powder chamber, 
being more dangerous than one in front of 
the trunnions. 

In the Appendix is given the mode of 
obtaining the muzzle and remaining velocities, 
energy, and penetration of any projectile ; 
these have been calculated by Capt. Noble, 
Mr. Bashforth, and others, by means of various 
chronographs, chronoscopes, or electro-ballistic 
apparatus, and tables are given recording the 
results obtained. A series of range tables for 
all rifled guns up to twenty-five tons, giving 
distance of object, elevation, time of flight, 
and tenths of fuze, complete the volume. The 
longest range given for the 12-inch gun with 
a battering charge of 85lb. P. powder, being 





4,835 yards, nearly two miles and three quar- 
ters. The Royal Gun Factory officials and 
officers of both naval and military services 
ought to congratulate themselves at having 
placed within their reach such a fund of in- 
formation as is obtainable in the work of 
Capt. Stoney and Lieut. Jones, the latest and 
most valuable contribution towards the science 
of gunnery in modern times. 








Contributions to Molecular 
Domain of Radiant Heat. By John Tyn- 
dall, LL.D. (Longmans «& Co.) 

Tuis collection of memoirs, lectures, &c., will 
find a ready welcome among many readers, 
both within and without the purely scientific 
world. To persons engaged in the active 
pursuit of physical research, it professedly 
does not present the charm of novelty; to 
others it will convey a most interesting record 
of the elucidation of various problems in the 
more abstruse departments of physics, by a 
series of skilfully devised and successfully 
executed experiments. The work displays 
Dr. Tyndall and Tyndallism (if the use of this 
expression may be pardoned) in the most 
pleasing phase, not disfigured by the inelastic 
dogmatism and occasional intolerance of other 
men’s opinions, which mar certain of the Pro- 
fessor’s other productions. 

Not the least interesting parts of this 
volume are those which explain the difficulties 
of perfecting the apparatus used in the investi- 
gations of the absorption and radiation of heat 
by gases and vapours, and the steps by which 
they were overcome, and the final (com- 
pensating) form of apparatus elaborated. The 
apparatus being set up, Prof. Tyndall obtains 
most unlooked-for results. Absorption and 
radiation of gases follow the same order. The 
absorption of the elements oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, are equal and very slight, and the 
same as of the mechanical mixture, air. ‘‘ The 
absorption of ammonia is over five thousand 
times, the absorption of olefiant gas over six 
thousand times, while the absorption of sul- 
phurous acid is six thousand four hundred and 
eighty times that of air.” The position 
occupied by chlorine and bromine relatively 
to absorption is curious :—‘“‘ They are elements, 
and, notwithstanding their colour and density, 
they take rank after the transparent elementary 
gases.” The consideration of these and kin- 
dred phenomena leads Prof. Tyndall nearer 
and nearer to the molecules and atoms them- 
selves, of which all materials are built up. 
Guided by the right use of the imagination, 
our intellectual vision gains a glimpse of the 
physical constitution of gases, so that, “starting 
from the idea that a gas absorbs such vibrations 
as are isochronous with its own, in all cases the 
compound gas reveals itself to the mind’s eye 
with its molecules swinging more slowly than 
the atoms of which it is composed, when un- 
combined. The absorption of the longer 
undulations proves the general coincidence in 
period with the longer undulations. We, as 
it were, load the atom by the act of chemical 
union, and thereby render its vibrations more 
sluggish, that is to say, more fit to synchronise 
with the slowly recurrent waves of obscure 
heat.” 

The memoirs treating of the relation of 
radiant heat to aqueous vapour give an account 
of a series of very intricate manipulations, by 
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which Prof. Tyndall proves the astounding 
effect which we may confidently attribute to a 
very thin envelope of aqueous vapour; com. 
bating—on the whole successfully—the ob. 
jections of Prof. Magnus. In the manifold 
absorptions and radiations shown to be ever 
recurring in even a clear and bright atmo. 
sphere, are involved the explanations of many 
meteorological puzzles. These verce cause wil] 
readily be accounted competent to bring about 
great results when we consider “that 10 per 
cent. of the entire terrestrial radiation js 
absorbed by the aqueous vapour which exists 
within ten feet of the earth’s surface on a day 
of average humidity.” - 

In natural sequence, out of the earlier 
experiments recounted, grow the subjects of 
the later memoirs. Among the most remark- 
able of these are the discussions of the de- 
compositions of chemical compounds by rays 
of high refrangibility, their shaking to pieces, 
in fact, under the influence of light vibrations, 
On these phenomena the author founds a 
cometary theory, which, whether mathema- 
ticians approve or disapprove it, is, at any 
rate, bold and ingenious. 

The great charm of this volume consists in 
Prof. Tyndall’s habit of giving some simple 
physical conception as a standpoint whence 
to grapple with the abstrusest and apparently 
most intractable fact : so that, in reading this 
collection of memoirs, one mounts step by step, 
easily and surely, from well-known laws to the 
most subtle and comprehensive theories. 








Siience Gossip. 


On the 24th of September the International 
Congress of Weights and Measures will meet in 
Paris, in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. 

Mr. Martiy’s Manual of Microscopic Mounting 
is just ready. 

WE have received the Final Report of the 
United States Geological Survey of Nebraska, and 
portions of the adjacent territories, by F. V. 
Hayden, United States geologist. In a circular 
accompanying this Report, Dr. F. V. Hayden 
expressed his desire “ of securing, by exchange or 
purchase, the publications of foreign countries on 
geology, paleontology, and natural history generally, 
to aid in the formation of a library of reference for 
the use of the survey of which he has charge.” 
We have pleasure in aiding this proposition by 
giving publicity to it. 

Les Mondes of the 29th of August reports the pro- 
ceedings of the International Congress of Anthro- 
pology and Prehistoric Archeology, opened at 
Brussels on the 22nd of August. The editor 
translates the address of the President of the 
British Association, delivered at Brighton. 

Ar the meeting of the Academy of Sciences on 
Monday, the 12th of August, MM. Le Verrier and 
Wolf reported on the shooting-stars observed at 
certain places on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of August, 


1872. The returns received were as follows :— 
1st night. 2nd night. Srd night. 
Alexandria ...... 454 1,167 421 
Barcelona ........ 621 886 456 
Marseilles ... 164 170 $406 a 
. ee J 127 334 = 54 


M. Chapelas communicated, on the 19th, the 
details of observations made in Paris between 
the 8th and 10th of August, the mean number 
observed hourly being thirty-three. The numbers 
have constantly diminished since 1848. 


On the 19th of August, M. Dumas communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences of Paris the 
remarkable discovery made by M. Charbrier in the 
laboratory of M. Ch. Sainte-Claire Deville, that 
electrolized hydrogen would combine directly with 
nitrogen, and also decompose, at ordinary tempera- 
tures, the oxide of silver. If this production of 
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active hydrogen, analogous in its properties to 
active oxygen or ozone, is confirmed, it points to 
new and important conditions in the physical state 
of matter. 

A CorRESPONDENT writes, in answer to “ E.’s” 
question :—“ The Memoir of Jeremiah Horrox, by 
the Rev. Arundell Blount Whatton, published by 
Wertheim & Co., 1859, states that little is known 
of his position or family. He was entered sizar 
at Emanuel College, Cambridge, 18th of May, 1632. 
Mr. Whatton had access to all his father’s papers ; 
therefore, I fear little more will be known.” 

Tue Société Linnéenne du Nord de la France, 
which was organized at Amiens in 1866, in addition 
to its annual volume of Memoirs, intends publishing 
regularly a Monthly Bulletin of the Natural 
Sciences, the subscription price being reduced to 
two francs. 

A NEw blue, approaching in beauty of colour 
that of ultramarine, has been introduced. Metallic 
antimony is dissolved in commercial nitric acid, 
and the solution filtered through powdered glass ; 
to this is added a weak solution of the yellow 
prussiate of potash. The precipitated colour is 
then washed and dried. 

Pror. GARDNER is lecturing at the Polytechnic, 
on ‘Coal, and How to Save It.’ 

Pror. Bousstncavtt, in the Annales de Chimie 
et de Physique for August, records a series of 
experiments, founded on the old experiment of the 
Florentine Academicians of bursting an iron vessel 
by the freezing of water, which fully prove that 
if the vessel in which the water is enclosed be 
strong enough to resist the expansive force of the 
water in the act of congelation, the water will 
remain fluid at the lowest temperatures to which 
it may be exposed. 

THE economy of coal in the manufacture of iron 
is of the first importance. Dr. Wedding, in an 
article published in the Berg Hutten Zeitschrift, 
gives some interesting particulars on the use of 
raw coal in the blast furnaces at Gleiwitz, in 
Silesia. Dr. Wedding points attention to the 
causes leading to the failure in the use of coal 
instead of coke, and explains how, at the Antonia 
works, where certain alterations were made, the 
results were satisfactory. 

A couuection of letters addressed to Galileo 
Galilei by eminent contemporaries, hitherto unpub- 
lished, has been printed in the Rivista Europea. 


In the Revue Hebdomadaire de Chimie Scien- 
tifique et Industrielle, M. Ch. Méne gives an 
account of experiments made in the Austrian 
Navy, for causing the smoke arising from the 
fuel used in the steam-ships to be discharged 
under water by the aid of a blowing machine. 
The results are stated to be in every way satisfac- 
tory, the combustion being more active and uni- 
form, while the cbjectionable funnel is rendered 
unnecessary, and the chances of fire are greatly 
reduced. 


Tue Journal of the Franklin Institute for July, 
in addition to the editorial notes on the progress 
of scientific discovery and application, contains a 
good paper ‘On the Improvement of the Steam- 
Engine and the Education of Engineers,’ by Prof. 
R. H. Thurston, Professor of Engineering in the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. The other parts 
of the Journal are chiefly occupied by papers con- 
tinued from the previous month. 


THE American Journal of Science and Arts 
continues the examination of Dr. Sterry Hunt's 
address before the American Association by Prof. 
James D. Dana. We cannot but regret that two 
such earnest and highly-qualified investigators 
should abandon the quest of truth, to indulge in 
the unprofitable task of seeking out each other’s 
errors. This number of the Journal contains 
several valuable communications, amongst others, 
‘On the Corundum of North Carolina and Georgia,’ 
by Prof. Charles Upham Shepard, and ‘ Descrip- 
tions of the New North American Myriopods,’ by 
Mr. O. Harger. 


Tue meeting of the American Association was 





to have been held at Dubuque, Iowa, instead of 
San Francisco, commencing on the 21st of August. 

Tue Mémoires de la Société des Spectroscopistes 
Italiens for May has been received. This publica- 
tion contains a very careful record of all the 
spectroscopic facts observed at Rome and at 
Palermo in reference to the sun in 1871. 

A Report on the coal-fields of the Western 
Port and Cape Patterson, with comparative state- 
ments of the cost of mining coal in New South 
Wales and in Victoria, has been made by the 
Parliament of Victoria. Reports of the Mining 
Surveyors and Registrars of the gold-fields of 
Victoria, for the quarter ending 31st of March, 1872, 
have also reached us, from which it appears that 
336,521 ounces of gold were produced in the 
quarter. These Reports are accompanied by a 
quarto volume, with numerous plates of “Abstracts 
of specifications of patents applied for from 1854 
to 1866,” by William Henry Archer, Registrar- 
General of Victoria. 

A Report of considerable size (883 pages) and 
value, ‘Sur le Centitme Anniversaire de Fonda- 
tion de I’Académie Royale de Belgique,’ has just 
been published at Brussels. 

Tue Journal des Fabricants de Sucre gives an 
important paper by M. Dubrunfaut, upon the 
various modes of applying osmose in the manufac- 
ture of sugar. It treats especially of the processes 
by which saline matters, which impede the crystal- 
lization of sugar, are removed, by attention to the 
different degrees of diffusibility of saline matters 
and sugar. 

Parts 1, 2, 3 of the 17th volume of the Bul- 
letin de VAcadémie Impériale des Sciences de 
St. Pétersbourg lie before us. There are several 
important papers on natural history, and an espe- 
cially pleasant notice of the late Sir Roderick 
Murchison, by Von G. v. Helmersen, having refer- 
ence particularly to his geological survey of Russia. 

Tur Revue Hebdomadaire de Chimie Scientifique 
et Industrielle of June 9th, gives a paper by Mége- 
Mouriez, ‘On Artificially-made Butter.’ Beef suet, 
cut small, is placed in water at 45° C. with car- 
bonate of potassa and fresh sheeps’ stomachs, 
shredded into small slices. The fatty matter which 
separates and floats on the water is subjected to 
hydraulic pressure ; this, mixed with some milk 
and water, is churned, and the butter obtained is 
washed, and, if required, melted. The authorities 
of the victualling department of the French Navy 
pronounce this to be an excellent substitute for 
butter, so no doubt we shall hear more of it. 

WE have received the following: ‘Etude sur 
les Races Indigénes de l’Australie,’ by Dr. Paul 
Topinard,—the Revue d’A ss published 
under the direction of M. Paul Broca,—the 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic, Part 3, for 1872,—and 
Allgemeine Erdikunde, by Drs. J. Hann, Hoch- 
stetter, and others. 








FINE ARTS 
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DORBA’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Christian Martyrs. 
‘Francesca de Rimini,’ * Neophyte,’ ‘Titania,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1a. 








A Series of Photographs, from the Collections 
in the British Museum. First Series. In 
Seven Parts. By 8. Thompson. (Mansell 
& Co.) 

(First Notice.) 
Ir would be difficult to overrate the import- 
ance of this series of ethnographic and ar- 
tistic transcripts. To put it briefly, and not 
unfairly, this publication is neither more nor less 
than an attempt to make the British Museum 
portable. Indeed, the only department not re- 
presented is that of Prints and Drawings. The 
first series of illustrations, now before us, con- 
sists of more than a thousand photographs, 
which, broadly speaking, are most admirable and 





excellent. In round numbers, each division is 
as follows: 150 photographs deal with “ pre- 
historical” and “ ethnographical” examples, 
te, a8 We understand these terms, works 
which, although they illustrate the infancy of 
the arts, and even, in some rare cases, display 
no undecided glimmerings of the daybreak of 
design and fine art in the proper sense of the 
words, yet are neither specifically nor generally 
artistic or esthetic, being merely tools, 
weapons, implements, and a few things which, 
for want of a better name, men have been 
content to call “ornaments.” The second 
series is Egyptian ; nearly 120 photographs 
are devoted to the arts of sculpture, painting, 
and architecture, of the people of the Nile, 
whose ethnography is, perhaps, more worthy 
of investigation, and a far deeper mystery, 
than the vexed geography of their river. 
250 transcripts represent the antiquities and 
works of art peculiar to Assyria. About 190 
illustrate Greek design, as the British Museum 
alone can illustrate it. Indeed, little relat- 
ing to the sculpture of Greece need remain 
unknown to the student who can wisely use 
the incomparable collections of our country. 
Nearly 100 Etruscan and Roman examples are 
given, and are followed by fifty specimens of 
medizval art, besides about 100 photographs 
from seals of corporations, sovereigns, &c. 
Each of these divisions is rendered manage- 
able by a catalogue, the work of Mr. A. W. 
Franks, Dr. Birch, Mr. G. Smith, and Mr. W. 
De Grey Birch respectively. A sort of general 
key to the whole is furnished by the concise 
“ Introduction” which Mr. C. Harrison has 
supplied. Each division may be bought sepa- 
rately, each photograph may be had singly, 
and at no greater price than two shillings. 
The “Introduction” is at once clear and 
comprehensive. It gives a good general 
account of the progress of human labour and 
art, and would suffice to form a basis for 
a dozen lectures to “popular” audiences on 
ethnography and esthetics, to say nothing of 
history and geography. Its general object is 
“to supply evidences of man’s advancement, 
from the lowest stage of his history, the con- 
ditions of social life, of belief, and of science, 
from the earliest to the latest epoch.” As for 
the photographs, we may say, that after this 
publication, Mr. Stephen Thompson’s name 
will guarantee the excellence of the work 
to which it is attached. They are generally 
excellent, and many are of nearly perfect 
beauty in their way ; they are, however, not 
only clear and vivid, but show that great 
care had been exercised, when the camera was 
employed, in choosing suitable points of view, 
and the best available effects of light. In 
order to get the force of dark backgrounds 
against bright objects, Mr. Thompson has, in 
some places, unwisely we think, allowed the 
original backgrounds of the negatives to be 
wiped away, a process which is never desir- 
able ; even if very careful efforts are made to 
retain the true outline of the object photo- 
graphed. The film on the negative being torn 
at the outline, receives an edge which is hard, 
and, to a keen eye, ragged, and, above all, the 
true outline, the absolute beauty of the con- 
tour of the subject, is forfeited, and cannot be 
restored. For example, on No. 9 of the first 
series, “Bones with engraved figures,” 
absolutely perfect transcripts occur, but 
with rigid outlines on a densely black back- 
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ground. We should have preferred the acci- 
dental shadows of the objects on the ground, 
as they must have originally appeared in the 
negative. The pure outline occurs in innu- 
merable cases, and by its clearness, softness, 
and exquisite fidelity, vindicates its truth. 
Notice, for instance, the modelling, so lovely 
in its delicacy and refinement, of No. 209, the 
Head of Amenophis III., which was found 
behind the Vocal Memnon at Thebes. Here 
the contours remain as the sculptor left them, 
more than 3,200 years ago, masterworks of art. 
Here are the brilliant reflections, the “ solid” 
shadows, the sparkling lights, all tending to, 
and in keeping with, the beauty of the outline, 
which is now sharply marked by shade and 
light, now “ melts” in a sheeny reflection, and 
is always as “soft” as it can be. The import- 
ance of accidental shadows in these cases is 
shown in the marvellous transcripts from the 
“ Bronze situlz, or buckets for carrying holy 
water,’ No. 302, and in the “ Shell and stone 
necklaces from Mugeyer, of unknown date,” 
No 352a, than which nothing could be better. 
Nowhere is the value of accidental shadows 








more distinct than in the fine series of copies | 


from the glorious sculptures of the Parthenon, 
which are the most precious of the many 
precious things in the British Museum. 

In this series we may, as the “ Introduction ” 
states, “see side by side with the rude designs 
of pre-historic man, designs carved possibly 
tens of thousands of years ago,” “the rude 
carvings in the walrus ivory of the (existing) 
tribes on the north-west coast of America.” 
We may, by means of these photographs, 
compare the pre-historic flint implements from 
the glacial drift with those used at this 
day by the Arctic tribes or Pacific islanders ; 
the needles of the paleolithic period, made of 
horses’ bones, and implying that thread was 
in existence, with the productions of existing 
peoples. 

Art was developed early in the practice 
of our most ancient forefathers. In No. 9, 
before mentioned, one of the bones came 
from the cave near Bruniquel, France, and 
ranks with examples of the First Stone 
Period ; yet here, among other figures, are 
profiles of deers’ heads, which, for vigour 
of expression, character, and freedom. are so 
admirable, that Sir Edwin Landseer would 
not be sorry to own them. We assume there 
is no doubt that these drawings are really pre- 
historic, and, accordingly, accept the fact that 
there once existed a race of draughtsmen, 
living in caves, in the most squalid condi- 
tions, in utter savagery and barbarism, one 
of whom, at least, could draw infinitely 
better than any student of the Department 
of Science and Art could be expected to 
do, and who had already studied nature so 
keenly as to be able to render the sideway 
motion of the deer’s jaws while in the act of 
chewing the cud, and give to the eyes of the 
creature the look of sleepy satisfaction which 
accompanies that peculiar process of digestion 
in horned beasts! The eye is not quite rightly 
placed, but its form and expression are un- 
challengeably truthful. It is a proof of extra- 
ordinary power of observation, and the fact,— 
which we dare not question,—that these things 
are “ palzolithic,” is a strange one in the history 
of art. Here is the work ofa presumed savage, 
yet it shows the keenest observation, and most 
delicate drawing, although dating from one does 


not know when. There is a cleverness about the 
way in which the horns of one of the deer are 
drawn, which astonishes the student whois accus- 
tomed to the crude draughtsmanship of the nine- 
teenth century. The handling of the jowl of 
this stag, even the way in which certain lines 
like hatches are placed and modulated, to 
suggest, if not to show, the varying contcurs of 
the creature’s head, are excellent. Nextin merit 
of the eye, in this instance, is the execution of 
the lips,—which are at once flexible, mobile, 
thick, and rotund. All these qualities, and the 
proper forms of nature, are apparent in this 
masterpiece of drawing from a wild and shy, 
not from a domesticated animal, if our “ paleeo- 
lithic ” forefathers had “ got on in the world” 
far enough to enjoy the services of such 
creatures ; not from a dead beast, but from a 
living deer, and at the moment when he took 
his dinner of herbs and leaves. Conceive how 
the “palzolithic” artist,—without the re- 
motest idea of a Zoological Garden, or even 
of a “Department of Stuffed Elephants,”— 
must have lurked in the woods, woods 
that may now be coal,—and watched this 
shyest of shy creatures, the ruminating stag, 
and noted the peaked curves of his ear, noticed 
the lazy, half-closed eyelids, the fixed eyeball, 


| the very “tear” of the inner canthus, and 





mastered the form of the gristly nostril! We 
can only say that this “paleolithic” draughts- 
man was an extremely clever and industrious 
fellow. 

This example is also evidence of studies still 
more ancient, for it is contrary to the well-found- 
ed belief of critics to assume that skill so great 
could be acquired in one life, or that it was an 
inheritance of power. If this accomplished 
artist had put a bridle in the mouth of his 
stag, we should have had no hesitation in 
believing that paleolithic man rode the deer 
and hunted the horse. On another bone, is 
the head of a hornless deer, probably a doe or 
fawn, and the work, doubtless, of another than 
the master to whom the world owes the horned 
triumph, and a very inferior artist to him ; yet 
here, too, one is compelled to admire the 
drawing. 

Among the most curious things recently 
received at the British Museum are the sculp- 
tures from Easter Island, the works of people 
who, ignorant of the use of metal, yet con- 
trived to carve outrageously ugly effigies in 
hard granite. Two of these are photographed 
in the series before us, and show a blunt recog- 
nition of certain general elements of the human 
form, but nothing which approaches the achieve- 
ment of the ‘ paleolithic” artist, who, ethno- 
graphically speaking, belonged to a much more 
remote age. If we consider that these effigies re- 
present the very infancy of carving, it becomes 
not difficult to estimate the time which 
must have passed before Egyptian sculp- 
ture attained that severe nobility which culmi- 
nated in the marvellous black granite statues 
of Pasht, the cat-headed goddess of Bubastis, 
now standing on each side of the doorway at 
the foot of the staircase in the Egyptian 
Gallery in the British Museum, one being No. 
206 in this series (Museum number 76). Of the 
age of Amenophis III. (sc. 1400), this 
statue is a thousand years older than the 
Theseus, yet it is questionable if that chef- 
@ceuvre surpasses it. If purity of conception, 
chastity of style, and unity of design and 
execution, testify to the condition of art in the 





country where they are manifested, then it may 
be held by many that the progress was not 
all upwards which led from the black granite 
effigy of the Egyptian Artemis, to the god-like 
man, but still man, Theseus of Athens. It is 
disheartening to the student, who.loves Art for 
Art’s sake, to witness the utter indifference of 
most visitors to the Museum when they stand 
before unchaliengeable testimonies of civiliza- 
tion. Pasht, as here represented, may have 
been unworthy of a place near the master- 
work of Phidias, the so-called ‘ Minerva” 
of the Parthenon, in which, probably, the 
severer and more exalted ideas of design and 
execution, as they were understood in Greece, 
were studied; yet it is questionable if 
the concentrated unity of the ideal of the 
Egyptian artist was not nobler than that of 
the greatest of Greek sculptors. Pasht, as the 
Egyptians comprehended their subject, was not 
a mere emblem in passionless severity ; there is 
more than enough of humanity, so to speak, 
in the contours of the bosom of this statue to 
prove this. The treatment of the bust in the 
granite figure forms one of the finest exam- 
ples of sculptural art with which study has 
made us familiar. To the observer of styles, 
this is an invaluable object. 

The marvel about the Easter Island sculp- 
tures is how they were done at all; they illus- 
trate the primeval condition of Art: as 
regards design, they are naught. They deserve 
the most attentive consideration, for they 
are ruder than anything we know, except the 
quaint wood-carvings on South Sea canoe-heads; 
in merit, they are much below the charming 
decorations of paddles and spears from the 
Pacific and Africa; and are otherwise not 
unlike those hideous “ feather idols,” coated 
with vermilion coloured feathers, and fitted with 
huge goggle eyes, which formerly edified visitors 
to the British Museum. 

The mask, sculptured in lava, from Mexico, 
No. 97, from the Christy Collection, shows a 
stage of Art much more advanced than the 
works from Easter Island. There is some- 
thing Egyptian in the quietude of the statue 
in volcanic stone, representing a squatting 
figure, No. 102, likewise from the Christy 
Collection: although destitute of any noble 
inspiration, it is not unlike Nilotic work in 
execution, and may serve to convey a not 
imperfect idea of what Egyptian sculpture 
may have been before it was reduced by 
hieratic laws to that solemnity which has 
commanded the reverence of many races. 

In America alone Art seems never to have 
striven after human physical beauty. There 
is that, however, in the decoration of certain 
shallow bowls, from Mexico, see No. 117 of 
this series of photographs, which recalls 
Egyptian ornamentation, and resembles Early 
Greek design. Peruvian Art differed much 
from that of Mexico, and, as several examples 
show, it has more individuality in its treatment 
of characters. The expression of the face is 
rendered with great spirit in a painted vase, 
No. 142, with two spouts, which is shaped 
like a human head, and in three terra-cotta 
vases, No. 139, there is something like 
portraiture. In the intolerably horrible 
mask formed of part of a human skull,— 
which was coated with a mosaic of turquoises 
and obsidian (the eyeballs being supplied with 
iron pyrites, that was highly polished and 
encircled with white shell-work), and the 
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mouth of which was made to open and lined 
with red leather,—there is something of the 
same inspiration. Although it can hardly be 
called a work of art in any sense, yet it is 
doubtless the most hideous thing which the 
sanguinary imagination of even a Peruvian 
could devise. These monstrosities are rightly 
classed with what are called pre-historic 
examples, because, although most of them are 
not strictly beyond records, yet they fairly 
rank with others which show no influences 
of long-continued culture. ‘“ Ethnographical” 
is the true title of specimens of this sort, 
because their production has little or nothing 
to do with chronology, but depends on the 
status of the races which delighted in them. 
Many centuries must have elapsed before the 
Egyptians emerged from the stage represented 
by the “ethnographical” works. What has 
become of the tentative sculptures and build- 
ings of that wondrous people? Were they 
destroyed, or has time devoured them? We 
can only surmise that just as prosperous racés, 
particularly those blessed with Cathedral Deans 
and Canons, destroy their antiquities and 
“restore” their churches, so Early Egyptian 
Art perished while Egypt flourished. One 
thing we cannot doubt: what we have of 
Egypt was the result of ages of culture— 
the wisest adaptation the world can show of 
Art to its materials and the service required 
of it. As the Greeks carved and built in 
marble, and the ‘“ Gothic” artists wrought 
in limestone, so those of Egypt excelled in 
working in granite and basalt; in each of 
these perfect keeping was maintained between 
the design and the material. The pre-eminence 
belongs to Egypt. Would that our own 
“ Ediles” could conceive the importance of 
this lesson. In the so-called “ Renaissance ” 
of the sixteenth century, the world saw, for 
the first time, a hopeless confusion of the 
logic of Art, and a thorough breaking down of 
those boundaries which the instinct, more, 
perhaps, than the judgment, of previous ages 
had fixed with regard to the right application 
of various modes of design. At this period 
the limits of painting and sculpture were 
confused, architecture became a mere field for 
the display of painting proper, while pictures 
were painted on glass, containing figures, and 
displaying the illusive effects of perspective 
and light and shade, through which people 
could see! Design grew to be a glorious 
riot, and then it sunk into utter decrepitude. 





A Description of the Ivories, Ancient and 
Medieval, in the South Kensington Museum. 
With a Preface by William Maskell. 
(Published for the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of the Committee of Council on 
Education, by Chapman & Hall.) 

Tue collection of “ivories” at the South 

Kensington Museum is a noble one, and Mr. 

Maskell’s Catalogue is avery different thingfrom 

the mere lists which go by the name of cata- 

logues, and are simply a congeries of titles 
alphabetically arranged. An Appendix con- 
tains what is extremely desirable, a catalogue 
of the ivories in the British Museum, nearly 
two hundred in number. It also describes the 
four examples in the Bodleian Library,—one of 
them is well known to antiquaries as being 
of a superb character and extreme interest ; the 
ivories in the Ashmolean Museum ; those in the 





Fitzwilliam Museum ; those in the Soane Mu- 
seum; and those in the Liverpool Museum. 
Liverpool possesses the famous F'ejévrary Collec- 
tion, which was exhibited in London a few 
years since, and consists of about one hundred 
and fifty pieces, some of which are of great value, 
beauty, andimportance. The Liverpool Museum 
also contains Egyptian, Greek, Early-Roman, 
and other examples, which make its whole 
collection nearly completely representative 
of the art of carving in ivory as_ it 
has been practised almost down to the 
present time. It is richest in works of the 
third century B.c., and would hold an eminent 
place among collections if only through the 
diptych of Esculapius and Hygeia, and the 
so-called consular half-diptych of M. Julius 
Philippus ; this Mr. Maskell fancies may not 
be a part of a consular diptych at all, but a 
panel from a coffer. Mr. Maskell also de- 
scribes the Meyrick Collection of ivories, now 
on loan at the South Kensington Museum, 
and which we hope will not be allowed to leave 
that place, if money can buy it. It consists of 
more than seventy ivories, besides those older 
than 1300 A.p., and others of oriental work- 
manship. 

Such are the contents of the Appendix, 
which gives, of course, no complete description 
or classification of the materials in each 
gathering; although there is enough about 
the more remarkable examples in each of the 
collections to satisfy the student for the 
present. As Mr. Maskell was employed by 
the Government to catalogue the ivories at 
South Kensington, it follows that by far the 
greater portion of this text and all the illus- 
trations are devoted to that collection. We 
presume that the preparation of the Appendix 
was a labour of love. The Catalogue proper is 
introduced by a Preface, which is incomparably 
the best account of art in ivory and bone 
which has been published in English. 

This, indeed, is not saying much, for “ ele- 
phantine” sculpture is a subject which has 
not received attention commensurate to the 
antiquity, beauty, number, historical interest or 
variety of the surviving examples. If we look 
at the subject from a purely critical and zsthetic 
point of view, it may be safely said that in ivory 
more than any other material, sculpture might 
be completely illustrated in all styles, from 
the very earliest incisions on bones of pre- 
historic times to the present day. Certainly, 
in no other material is the sequence of sculp- 
tural designs so perfectly illustrated. 

Mr. Maskell modestly says that his Preface 
is a compilation of materials gathered from 
a number of books on various subjects. 
This is only a modest way of stating that he 
has prosecuted his researches in a vast number 
of directions, and has grouped his materials 
with considerable tact, in order to produce 
a compendious history of art in ivory and 
bone. It is a capital and readable sketch 
of a subject which is of very great interest 
indeed. The chief objections which we can 
make to Mr. Maskell’s work are — 1. The 
arrangement of the Catalogue is not chrono- 
logical, and although we have two indices, 
the student has not been enabled, by a 
third, to refer in chronological order to the 
details of the book. We do not understand 
why a chronological arrangement was not 
adopted in dealing with a subject extending 
over such spaces of time. 2. Our second 





complaint is, that Mr. Maskell has not done 
more towards recovering the names of artists in 
ivory, some of whom were really among the 
ablest sculptors of their days. It is true 
that he mentions Jehan Nicolle, carver of a 
French pax in the British Museum ; but, to 
quote Sir D. Wyatt and Labarte, the former 
of whom perhaps copied the latter, and who 
both say that they have been able to meet with 
one such artist’s name only, is a less satisfactory 
way of disposing of an interesting point than one 
could desire. There would be but smali chance of 
finding such names on sculptures of this sort, it 
not being customary, in medizval art at least, 
to sign even great masterpieces : research among 
books might, however, prove fruitful. 

The book before us is illustrated by photo- 
graphs from a mirror-case, triptych, diptych, 
leaves from the like, panels, statues, and a tau 
cross of great interest. Generally speaking, 
we accept the decisions of our author as to the 
age, origin, and character of the examples he 
describes. One or two points, however, we 
may suggest for after-consideration. Ought not 
the lovely statuette of the ‘ Virgin and Child’ 
(No. 200), described as French, and of the four- 
teenth century, to be more strictly described 
as of late thirteenth or early—very early— 
fourteenth century work? It is a beautiful 
relic, with draperies so fine as to be worthy of 
ranking with the superbly-delicate sculptures 
in the portals of Bourges Cathedral. Mr. 
Maskell would, we think, have done well 
to notice the close resemblance which 
exists between the disposition and the 
handling of the drapery in the group in 
question, and in the statues by the English 
sculptors of the way-side crosses which were 
erected by the executors of Queen Eleanor, 
and probably in pursuance to her will, in 
England. The likeness of the face to those of 
the statues in these crosses, especially that at 
Waltham, is noteworthy. This ideal face, 
with certain slight differences, appears in the 
statue of this queen in Westminster Abbey. 
It was, as numerous examples prove, the ideal 
of a school, nota portrait at all, although we find, 
not without amazement, it has been accepted as 
such in the National Portrait Gallery, where, 
of late, a demi-figure, cast from the effigy at 
Westminster, has been placed as a veritable 
portrait of Eleanor of Castille. We rejoice to 
see such noble specimens of English sculpture 
placed before the world as sculptures, but 
must decline to accept the face as a portrait, 
unless indeed it can be shown that an ideal 
was founded on the features of the queen, 
and something of personal character retained 
in the statue. 

Another group of the ‘Virgin and Child,’ 
No. 7, calls for remark. The Virgin is stand- 
ing, holding the Child on her left arm, while 
his right arm goes about her neck. Mr. Maskell 
calls this specimen “English,” and assigns 
it to the fourteenth century. It appears to 
us more likely that it is an ancient copy, 
and by an inferior hand, of an original, 
unknown to us, but of surpassing loveliness. 
We see no reason for supposing it to be of 
English rather than French origin, and should 
be inclined to date it late in the fourteenth 
century. The disproportions are those of a 
school or a professor becoming effete: the 
faces retain not a little of the crude forms of 
that noble and lovely type to which we have 
just adverted, as illustrated to perfection in 
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the English statues of Queen Eleanor on the 
Crosses which still preserve her memory. But 
in the Virgin and Child these crude forms 
are degraded, and their ineffable loveliness is 
gone; indeed, it would be possible to sup- 
pose that the heads are old restorations ; 
it is more likely that they have been injured 
and re-cut to some extent; most likely of 
all is it, that late in the fourteenth century 
the sculptor of this very interesting example 
could, with considerable good fortune, repro- 
duce the draperies, and even the graceful pose 
of the pure school which was dying out, and 
which had once prevailed in England. It seems 
to us that the sculptor of this group could 
achieve so much, but that he was not inspired 
with sufficient power nor endowed with suffi- 
cient skill to enable him to deal with the 
peerless loveliness of the face; neither could 
he avoid disproportions. The Child holds a 
globular object, which, in the photograph, 
appears to resemble a pomegranate, an apple, 
or an orb of sovereignty, from which the cross 
has been broken. 








ARCHZOLOGY MADE EASY. 

THE downfall of the Pope’s temporal power has 
incommoded a good many people, but we were not 
aware till now that it had caused mourning to the 
house of Cook. However, “Mr. J. M. Cook and 
assistants ” sorrowfully tell us that “in past years 
it has been our custom, each Easter, to organize a 
personally-conducted party to Rome, in order that 
our friends might have the opportunity of seeing 
the grand ceremonials of the Roman Church, and 
at the same time the many wonders of the Eter- 
nal City,” but that, unluckily, the “splendid 
pageants” are now discontinued. The great per- 
sonal conductor has, consequently, been obliged to 
find new attractions for “our friends.” He has 
bethought himself of the excavations at Rome, and 
his son is going to conduct an “ archeological party ” 
to Rome, including not only “our friends” as 
before, but also “ the student and the learned.” 

Who these may be, Mr. Cook does not tell us, 
but we do hope he will not forget to take 
with him a few of the people who “restore” 
churches, some of the superior clergy who carefully 
plant plumbers and charcoal-stoves where cathe- 
drals may be expeditiously and neatly set fire 
to, and, if possible, the protector of historical 
monuments, the Atdile himself, and feed them 
all on “ Hotel-Coupons.” The party, when they 
get to Rome, are to be entrusted, we are told, 
to the care of a strange being, “a leading English 
archeologist of long standing in Rome,” and then, 
in five days, they are to “do” Rome. What they 
are to “do” in the morning is astonishing ; what 
they are to “do” “after lunch” is still more 
astounding ; and the eloquence of the programme 
which describes the pleasures before them is the 
most notable part of the whole affair. 

We learn that the “component parts” of the 
Palace of the Czsars “are now recognizable by all ; 
from the schoolboy who has just made the ac- 
quaintance of ‘ Pinnock’s Goldsmith’ to the deeply- 
read historian, versed in all the subtleties of Nie- 
buhr.” We were surprised at first to find that 
‘Pinnock’s Goldsmith’ is still in vogue in schools, 
and that nothing has been done for Roman history 
since Niebuhr’s day; but reading further, we found 
that‘ Pinnock’s Goldsmith’ and Niebuhr’s subtleties 
are useful only at the Palace of the Cesars; in 
other places, the “English archeologist of long 
standing in Rome” comes to the front, for “these 
traces of earlier days have shed a light, which is 
already clearing up many mistaken though learned 
theories, founded on imperfect knowledge and sup- 
position.” We wish we could quote more extensively, 
for Mr. J. M. Cook’s rhetoric and learning are alike 
extraordinary. We are much impressed by the 
way in which he refers to “the Roma Quadrata 
of Romulus,” and “the sumptuous mansions 





of the great republicans”; and on reading of 
“Tiberius Claudius Nero, the stern old repub- 
lican, father of the Emperor Tiberius,” we see 
at once that Mr. Cook has an opinion of his own 
about the political principles of the Gens Claudia ; 
but we would ask why he calls Nero “old.” We 
can give only one more passage, but that is 
picturesque in the extreme :—“ We ramble about 
the great suite of state apartments, built by 
Domitian, with its grand hall of reception ... . its 
sumptuous dining-hall, dedicated to Jove, fit to 
contain two hundred guests, with the little chamber 
at one corner, where the sated gourmands, gorged 
with nightingales’ tongues, washed down with 
Falerian, could retire, and return like new men to 
make a second meal; its charming Nympheum 
adjoining, refreshed with bubbling fountains to 
cool the wine-heated guests when appetite required 
no more.” 

Whether the “personally conducted” will get 
“ wine-heated,” we cannot say ; but if they see all 
they are intended to see, they may get tolerably 
tired: and how they are to find time for 
the last of the enjoyments promised to them,— 
that of being “in direct communication with the 
great leading Roman archeologists of the day,”—is 
a problem quite beyond us. If any member of 
the “archeological party,” starts on the “ first 
day” with the “View of the Seven Hills,” 
finishes on the “ fifth day ” with “ Michael Angelo’s 
‘ Moses,’” and yet finds an opportunity, meanwhile, 
of thrusting his acquaintance upon Cav. De Rossi, 
or Signor Rosa, he ought, on his return, to be 
exhibited at 98, Fleet Street, as the most remark- 
able of the remarkable people who have been 
** conducted” by Messrs. Cook & Son in their tours. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Tue Exhibition of Modern Works of Art, at 
the Royal Institution, Manchester, will open to 
the public on Wednesday next. Monday and 
Tuesday are the days of the private view. 

SoMETIME ago we commented on the unwise 
treatment of granite in the parapet for the Northern 
Embankment, and endeavoured to show that a 
large sum of money had been misapplied in adapt- 
ing Gothic mouldings and roccoco balustrades to 
this material, which is suitable to simpler and less 
costly forms only. A new mistake has been com- 
mitted in using brittle cast-iron for a similar pur- 
pose ; this addition has already received injury at 


.the hands of mischievous persons, and, however 


cheap, is quite unfit for any such service. 

Tue Académie des Beaux Arts has elected M. 
Cavalcaselle as a Foreign Correspondent. 

Tue death of Mr. H. J. Holding, an artist of 
some celebrity in Manchester, took place on the 
2nd of August, in Paris. 

WE are glad to have ‘Hogarth’s Frolic, The 
Five Days’ Peregrination around the Isle of Shep- 
pey,’ reprinted and made accessible at a moderate 
price; and we may thank Mr. Hotten for his 
lately published version. The text is as correct 
as could be desired, but the illustrations are by no 
means so satisfactory. In short, Mr. Hotten has 
done well and deserves our thanks for this venture 
of his, but he might have done much better. 


A supscripTion has been opened among the 
art-students of Paris for a monument to Henri 
Regnault. MM. Ambroise Thomas and Meissonier 
are on the committee. 











MUSIC 


toethe and Mendelssohn. By Herr Karl Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy. Translated by M. E. 
von Glehn. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE relations between Goethe and Mendelssohn 

are told in this work by the composer’s brother, 

who made them the subject of lectures at 

Freiberg and Constance last year. So far as 

the details of the intercourse between the 





poet and the boy-musician are concerned, the 
book is extremely interesting, and would haye 
sufficed, without the padding used to swell out 
the volume,—voluminous prefaces and unin- 
teresting correspondence, referring to matters 
of slight importance to general readers, and of 
no value for professors. The youthful Felix 
was introduced to Goethe at Weimar in 182] 
by his stern and pedantic tutor, Prof. Zelter; 
and in reading the account of the reception 
given to the juvenile genius by the stately 
Goethe, we follow eagerly every word that 
was utiered, every action that took place, 
It is curious to note how Goethe laid aside 
his ordinary dignity, and gave way to the 
impressions produced on his mind by the 
frank, open, and handsome face of the pianist, 
The animal spirits of Mendelssohn were 
irresistible at every period of his too short life ; 
there was such charm in the facial expression, 
there was such intellectual meaning in his 
sparkling eyes, that all who came near him 
were fascinated. Of course, his faculty of, 
and facility in, improvisation were a source of 
great astonishment and enjoyment to Goethe, 
who pronounced him superior to Mozart, 
forgetting, however, that he (Goethe) was but 
a boy himself when he heard the latter. 
The visit of 1821 was followed by an inter- 
change of letters, and in 1830 Mendelssohn 
was again at Weimar. The poet had aged 
much in the intervening years, but he was 
roused by the sallies of his youthful 
admirer and friend. The portion of the 
book which gives the talk of Goethe about 
Schiller evidences the feelings entertained 
by the former about dramatic proprieties; 
Schiller adopted some of Goethe’s suggestions 
in ‘William Tell,’ especially as regards the 
order of Gessler to shoot the apple off the 
boy’s head. In his original sketch Schiller 
represented the Austrian Governor's cruelty 
in a more revolting light than it wears in 
the passage as altered at Goethe’s desire. 








A FANTASTIC MUSICAL DRAMA. 

Wuat is a “fantastic musical drama”? The 
question has been provoked by the production 
of ‘ Babil and Bijou, at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Our contemporaries are at issue regarding “ fan- 
tastic musical drama.” One authority assures us 
that it is a “ Féerie,” imported from Paris, of the 
kind well known to the habitués of the Porte 
St.-Martin, the Ambigu, or the more modern 
Chatelet. Other writers have maintained that 
the piece is the prolonged opening of a pan- 
tomime. Some critics take up the position that 
Mr. Dion Boucicault has deceived the play-going 
public by promising the resuscitation of the 
national drama, and that, so far from presenting 
the higher school of dramatic art, he has simply 
produced a fairy piece, which they pronounce 
thoroughly illegitimate. Then there is another 
class, who, catching at the word “ musical,” ask 
triumphantly, “ What is there operatical in ‘ Babil 
and Bijou’?” Yet all this controversy somewhat 
surprises us. ‘ Babil and Bijou’ is a national piece 
enough, its legitimacy is unquestionable, and Mr. 
Boucicault’s orthodoxy, dramatically speaking, is 
really unimpeachable. The complaint, that Political 
History is sometimes written in a strange fashion, 
will apply to the records of dramatic events. 
Surely, what occurred at the two extinct patent 
theatres within the memory of the half-centenarian 
or sexagenarian cannot have been forgotten: and 
there are the playbills to refer to, if the playgoers be 
too young. Now, in the epoch which has been called 
the “palmy days of the drama,” what were the 
essential elements of a Christmas season, and of an 
Easter entertainment at Covent Garden and Drury 
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lane? The answer, of course, is ready—the Pan- 
tomime and the Fairy Spectacle. These entertain- 
ments came as regularly as the plays of Shakspeare. 
The Kembles never disdained this kind of appeal 
to the eye. The days of Farley are within the 
memory of the present generation, and Bisho 
did not scorn to supplement spectacle wi 
those sweet strains which will survive so long as 
the British ballad can be claimed as our speciality. 
Mr. Planché, when he was exercising his ready, 
classical, witty, and prolific pen at the Olympic, 
extended and expanded the Easter entertain- 
ment by associating the present with the past, and, 
ever and anon, taking a sly glance at the future. 
Now, ‘ Babil and Bijou’ is but an amplification of 
the fairy extravaganza : the piece is made to last 
the whole evening, instead of following, as in 
former times, a tragedy or a comedy, the taste for 
which has passed away, perhaps, because we have 
not artists who can fix the attention of an educated 
audience. It is absurd to accuse Mr. Boucicault of 
imitating a Paris “ Féerie,’ in a kind of enter- 
tainment which had its origin solely in London, 
and the French authors ought to have placed at 
the head of their affiches, “ Taken from the English,” 
had they been truthful. Why, it is notorious, 
that in one of these lengthened fairy pastimes, the 
Parisians had to send to us for the model of a 
“moon.” 

Whilst, however, admitting that Mr. Boucicault 
has been strictly “national and legitimate,” and 
that he has placed upon the Covent Garden stage 
a spectacular exhibition which has never been 
approached, much less excelled, we are free to 
confess that we fear the lavish outlay may 
not be repaid: dramatically and musically, ‘ Babil 
and Bijou’ excites no emotion, creates no sensa- 
tion, raises no enthusiasm, and the feeling of the 
spectator in following a succession of embellish- 
ments without parallel, is one of fatigue. How is 
this? Are the lyrics of Mr. Planché less poetical 
and charming than they were of old? No, certainly 
not. Has Mr. Boucicault lost his faculty of 
repartee, of epigram, of point of humour, of wit? 
No; his dialogue is as sparkling as when 
he wrote his ‘London Assurance.’ The defects 
of ‘Babil and Bijou’ are owing to the large- 
ness of the locality in which it is represented, 
and to the incompetency of the artists to deliver 
the dialogue so as to make it heard beyond 
the narrow limits to which the orchestra stalls 
are now reduced. By some fatality, the artists 
who can declaim distinctly have little or nothing 
to deliver. Mr. Lionel Brough pronounces some 
cynical speeches, but he has not comprehended 
the vein of his part, half deity, half mortal, 
charged with the protection of the hero and 
heroine of the story. Now the conceit of the 
author, so far as regards the development of the 
plot, is pretty ; in a smaller arena it would have 
told, had it had adequate exponents. There 
is no precise novelty, it is true, in showing us the 
antagonistic conflict between good and evil, the good 
fairy and the bad gnome; but there is something 
piquant in the notion of making Bijou quasi-mortal, 
quasi-fairy, and of presenting Babil as an abdicated 
monarch, who woos a maiden as a peasant: yet, to 
create these characters, artists are needed, and we 
have only novices in their place. Babi! and Bijou 
have to go through the ordeal of Tamino and 
Pamina in Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’; placed in 
situations equally as absurd, there is not the 
genius of the musician to atone for the going 
through fire and water, and the coming 
in contact with prawns and lobsters (ready 
boiled, for they are as red as salamanders at the 
bottom of the Covent Garden ocean). Gluck and 
Meyerbeer have placed their leading characters in 
operas in extreme situations ; but we do not see 
why the vegetables should rebel against the 
flowers, and why the bees should intervene to save 
the latter. Perhaps Dr. Hooker can solve this 
problem, but. we must appeal to Dr. Carpenter to 
explain the energy of the denizens of the sea. Mr. 
Boucicault had probably ‘Rabagas’ and ‘Le Roi 
Carotte’ in his mind’s eye when he conceived the 
idea of setting up the idol of Public Opinion, ever 





varying. For introducing the octopus, the Crystal 
Palace ought to present the author with a life-pass 
to the aquarium. Mr. Darwin, again, may sell 
another edition of his book thanks to the intro- 
duction of the ape as the legitimate predecessor 
of Lord Dundreary. This River-of-Life scene 
is amusing; but we think the varieties of 
species might have been better illustrated by 
copying the designs of the clever artist, now no 
more, and by representing the stages by animals, 
rather than by costumes. We believe Mr. 
Boucicault goes as far back as Moses and 
Aaron ; but, in his anxiety to be very proper, he 
avoids the Garden of Eden, which we once saw 
depicted in Paris, in the piece ‘La Propriété c'est 
le Vol.’ 

We have as yet but made slight reference 
to the music. On this point, the labour of the 
musical critic is nominal. There is no score to 
analyze, no numbers to individualize, no combi- 
nations to dwell upon, and no solos to recollect. 
There are many reminiscences, and four cooks have 
been selected to make the réchuuffées. The great 
hit was in a chorus of Spring, sung by boys, sug- 
gested, no doubt, by the choir of acolytes in the 
coronation-scene of Meyerbeer’s ‘Prophéte” M. 
Riviére has concocted this little choral outbreak, and 
as it emanates from juvenile voices, fresh, earnest, 
and emphatic, the effect upon the hearers is con- 
siderable. The conductor, for such M. Riviere is, 
has reproduced his Alhambra recollections, and 
these are certainly not private property. M. Hervé 
has culled some strains from his Parisian works, 
the best of which, an air for the tenor, is expres- 
sively sung by Mr. Maas, the new tenor, who 
sprang into notice at Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir 
Concerts, and who, as a tenorino, may take a good 
position on the lyric stage, although, as an actor, 
he is at present in the last stage of insipidity—an 
unlucky thing for one who has to create the 
character of Babil. Miss Annie Sinclair, who is 
Bijou, does not succeed as the heroine—half mor- 
tal, half fairy. On the other hand, although her 
part is not suited to her, Mrs. Howard Paul’s decla- 
mation is admirable, her by-play animated, and she 
is always en scéne. The quartet contributed by Mr. 
Frederic Clay is very well voiced ; the parts are 
nicely laid out, and the subject is melodious. The 
best music in the drama is, however, that supplied 
by M. de Billemont, in the ballet of the ‘ Four 
Seasons,’ with its four Transformation-scenes. 

As regards the scenery, we must confess our pre- 
ference for two forest views. The transformations 
of the Four Seasons are marvellously arranged ; 
indeed, the machinist should share with the painters 
the credit for many effects of light and shade; and 
there is a danseuse of consummate grace and skill, 
Malle. Henriette D'Or, who earned golden opinions 
from the terpsichorean connoisseurs. We are ap- 
prehensive that ‘Babil and Bijou’ will not be 
regarded esthetically, but if the drama only 
have the effect of freeing us from the inanity, 
vulgarity, and buffoonery of burlesque, and the 
coarseness of breakdowns, there will be a gain for 
art. Mr. Alfred Thompson, who is respon- 
sible for the costumes, has displayed taste in 
the variety and harmony of his colours; but, to 
sum up our impressions, we wish there had been a 
more confined arena and more accomplished artists 
on the stage, and then, perhaps, there would have 
been greater enjoyment of the fantastic musical 
drama, ‘ Babil and Bijou.’ 








Musical Gossip. 

Tue new series of People’s Concerts commenced 
last Monday night, in the Royal Albert Hall, 
under the direction of M. Lemmens, the organist 
and composer; the chief singers were Miss P. 
Laverne, Miss Helen Standish, Mr. Nelson 
Varley, and Mr. Lander; the solo players were 
Mr. W. Carter (organ), Mr. King Hall (piano), 
and Mr. B. Wells (fiute). The programme prin- 
cipally consisted of ballads by Dibdin, Crouch, 
Bishop, Balfe, Wallace, A. Sullivan, Reyloff, &ec.; 
but pieces by Handel, Mozart, and Rossini were 
supplemented. Saturday evenings will be devoted 





to concerts, with military bands. Some miscel- 
laneous ee concerts will be given by the 
artists of Her Majesty's Opera next month, to be 
followed by a series of oratorio performances 
under the direction of Mr. W. Carter, in November, 

AvseEr’s ‘Fra Diavolo’ (in English) has been 
the Crystal Palace opera this week. 

THE rehearsals of the week’s music for the 
Worcester Festival, which will commence next 
Tuesday, take place on Monday, in the morning in 
the Cathedral, and in the evening in the College 
Hall. On Thursday (the 5th) there was a re- 
hearsal of the novelties to be executed at the 
Norwich Festival, under the direction of Sir 
Julius Benedict. 


THE re-opening of the Strand Opéra Comique is 
romised for next month, under the direction of 
r. Hingston, with musical performances. 


Tue Crystal Palace Saturday Orchestral Concerts 
will be re-commenced next month, under the 
direction of Herr Manns. 


Mr. Osporne Morea, M.P., has been defending 
the Welsh Eisteddfodau; but his advocacy was 
based on erroneous data. The Welsh festivals are 
excellent things in their way, and ought to be sup- 
ported, and the speaker was quite right in asserting 
that the recent National Competition at the 
Crystal Palace was but an Eisteddfod in everything 
except the name ; but the alleged triumph of the 
South Wales Choir was a farce, for there was no 
competing choir for the Grand Prize. We 
may admire the fine voices and marked energy of 
the Welsh choralists ; but their style was open to 
serious objections, and a very ordinary opposition 
body of singers would have wrested the prize from 
them. The objection of connoisseurs to the 
Eisteddfodau is, that the harp playing is very 
indifferent, and the music is not of a high order. 
Healthy and humanizing as the meetings are, 
there is a great lack of self-control on the part 
of the bands and minstrels, who are much too de- 
monstrative, and require strong discipline. 


Tue death of Mr. W. H. Sams, at the age of 
fifty-two, is announced. A well-known face will be 
missed in the musical and dramatic circles, for 
Mr. Sams was a staunch supporter of the theatres, 
dramatic and musical, for many years. He suc- 
ceeded to his father’s business as a librarian and 

ublisher at the well-known corner of St. James’s 

treet, but had retired for some time. 


Amonest the departures for New York last 
week were Madame Pauline Lucca, Mdlle. Kellogg, 
Mdlle. Carreno, Miss Clara Doria (the daughter 
of Mr. John Barnett, the composer of ‘The 
Mountain Sylph’), Fraulein Liebhart, Signor 
Mario, Signor Vizzani, Mr. Jarrett, Mr. Edmund 
Yates, and Herr Rubinstein, the pianist. 


Dr. LowELt Mason has died, at the age of 
eighty-two, at Orange, New Jersey. This eminent 
American musician has been much talked of, but 
very few of his works have reached this country. 


Rumours are already spreading regarding the 
new artists for the two Italian Opera-houses for 
the season 1873. Thus, at Covent Garden, we 
hear of the engagements of Signor Montanaro, a 
tenore robusto in more senses than one, and 
of Signor Oliver Parani, another tenor from 
the secondary theatres in Italy. Signor Naudin 
is not to return, nor Madame Pauline Lucca. 
At Her Majesty’s Opera we are to hear 
Signor Antonio Aramburo, who has, as the 
Italian critics write, a voce fenominale, and comes 
with a high reputation from Rome, Venice, Turin, 
Barcelona, &c. He is engaged for the new 
Opera-house in Milan, to appear in Donizetti’s 
‘Favorita.’ There is also a Russian contralto, 
Madlle. Justina Macovitz, who has studied at the 
Milan Conservatorium, and whose voice is declared 
to be equal to that of Madame Alboni, while 
she is said to possess the skill of a Pisaroni! A 
baritone of note, Signor Collini, of Madrid, now 
engaged at the San Carlo, in Naples, is also 
specitied. The importations illustrate what has 
been often stated in these columns, that the 
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“finality” doctrine of London Impresarios has 
been a mere pretext, which has enabled them to 
follow a beaten track : Artis never still, and artists 
are never scarce. 


Ar the Grand Opéra in Paris a new ballet, 
by MM. Nuilter and Guiraud, called ‘Gretna 
Green,’ is in preparation. Handel’s ‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith’ ought to be introduced in it. The 
engagement of Mdlle. Rota Sangalli, who is to 
dance in the ballet ‘La Source,’ is looked upon 
as likely to revive the popularity of terpsichorean 
pantomime. The new opera, ‘La Coupe du Roi 
de Thule, is also in rehearsal. M. Faure is to 
re-appear in the ‘Trovatore, and next in ‘Don 
Juan.’ 

Tue Paris Opéra Comique has been re-opened, 
after thorough renovation, with Auber’s ‘ Domino 
Noir’ and Adolphe Adam’s ‘Chalet.’ On Tuesday, 
Boieldieu’s charming opera, ‘La Dame Blanche,’ 
was revived, in which Mdlle, Ganetti made her 
début, and this evening (Saturday) Hérold’s ‘ Pré 
aux Clercs’ will be given, with Madame Carvalho 
and M. Sainte-Foy. Thus we have, within one week, 
four masterpieces of the French school presented. 
The new work, ‘Don Cesar de Bazan,’ will be the 
first novelty. 

Ir has been at length finally and prudently 
decided there is to be only one Italian Opera-house 
in Paris for the season 1872-3, and this one is to be 
under the direction of M. Verger, who has engaged 
Mesdames Penco, Volpini, Pasqua, Braida, Torrari, 
Vestri, and Albani, sopranos; Signora Bracciolini, 
contralto ; Signori Gardoni, Mongini, Manni, Ugo- 
lini, Ramini, Belari, and M. Capoul, tenors ; 
Signori Colonnese, Delle Sedie, and M. Verger 
(nephew of the Impresario), baritones; Signori 
Bagagiolo, Antonucci, Vairo, and Tagliafico, basses ; 
and Signori Zucchini and Topai, buffos. Signor 
Uranio Fontans is the musical director; Signor 
Dami, conductor; Signor Braida, chorus-master ; 
and Signor Nicolas Lablache, stage-manager. 


MryYERBEER’s ‘Struensee’ is in preparation at 
the Porte Saint-Martin. The tragedy is by the 
composer’s brother, Michel-Beer. 

We do not think that the explanations and 
excuses of Herr Jules Stockhausen, the bass singer, 
in the German papers, in reply to the protest signed 
by M. Roger, the tenor, and the other leading 
artists of the Opéra Comique, against his attack 
on France, exonerate the bass from the charge of 
ingratitude and bad taste. He was born in Paris, 
although his father was a Prussian (his mother was 
the famed Swiss vocalist, Madame Stockhausen), 
and he was educated at the Paris Conservatoire, 
and he sang at the Opéra Comique. Herr Stock- 
hausen pleads that he was never naturalized, but 
his father was ; and the son owes his artistic cele- 
brity mainly to France. 


Tue Brussels Théatre de la Monnaie wasre-opened 
on the 2nd inst., with Rossini’s ‘Guillaume Tell.’ 
The Alcazar began its season with the popular 
‘Cent Vierges.’ 

Signor DE.Fico's new comic opera, ‘ La Fiera,’ 
produced at the Mercadante Theatre, in Naples, has 
been quite successful. Signor Mariani-Montaubry 
was not so fortunate at the Theatre Gerbino, in 
Turin, with his comic opera, ‘Le Nozze di Miche- 
lina,’ the music of which was pronounced to be too 
scientific and heavy. 


Tue Grand National Opera-house in Mexico 
has been re-opened with Donizetti’s ‘ Favorita, 
Madame Gallazzi being Leonora; it was fol- 
lowed by Signor Petrella’s ‘Ione,’ and Signor 
Verdi’s ‘ Ballo in Maschera,’ and is to be succeeded 
by Meyerbeer’s ‘ Dinorah.’ 

Tue death of Signor Raffaele Giannetti, of 
Spoletto, at Naples, is announced. He was the 
composer of two operas, ‘La Figlia del Pilota’ 
and ‘La Colomba di Barcellona, produced at the 
Fondo Theatre. 


Two hundred Swiss and French choral societies 
were combined at the recent International Compe- 
tition of Music and of Popular Choral Pieces at 
Geneva, The festival was eminently succe sful. 





THE new Italian Opera undertaking in New York 
will be commenced on the 30th inst., at the Academy 
of Music, under the joint direction of Mr. Jarrett 
and Herr Maretzck. The opening opera will be Mey- 
erbeer’s ‘Africaine,’ in which Madame Pauline Lucca 
will appear as Selika ; the other members of the 
company are Miss Kellogg and Malle. Leveille, so- 
pranos; Mdlles. Sanz, Forretti and M. Cooney, con- 
traltos ; Signori Vizzani, Abruznedo, Manresa, and 
Mr. Lyall, tenors ; Signori Moriami and Sparapani, 
baritones ; MM. Jamet and Coulon, basses ; and 
Signor Ronconi, buffo. Herr Carl Bergmann will 
be the conductor. Amongst the promised operas 
are ‘ Les Huguenots’ of Meyerbeer ; ‘ Mireille’ and 
‘Faust,’ by M. Gounod ; ‘ L’Ombre’ and ‘ Marta,’ 
by Herr Flotow ; Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ and 
Nozze di Figaro’; the ‘ Mignon’ of M. Ambroise 
Thomas; Verdi’s ‘ Trovatore, ‘Traviata, and 
‘ Rigoletto’ ; Donizetti’s ‘ Poliuto’ (‘Les Martyrs ’), 
‘Favorita,’ ‘Lucia, and ‘Linda’; Auber’s ‘Fra 
Diavolo’; and Signor Petrella’s ‘Contessa di 
Malfi”’ The troupe will visit the leading towns in 
the United States, and the season will end about 
the middle of May. 

Amcnest the popular operas now being repeat- 
edly heard in Italy, are Signor Petrella’s ‘Ione’ 
and ‘Manfredo,’ and Signor Marchetti’s ‘Ruy 
Blas” If the Crystal Palace Directors would 
import some novelties from Italy, in place of the 
hackneyed works done each season at the London 
Italian Opera-houses, there would be some excuse 
for their not giving commissions to Mr. Macfarren, 
to Mr. Sullivan, to Mr. J. F. Barnett, to Mr. 
Cohen, and other English musicians, to compose 
some national operas. 

Tue work by M. Gustave Choquet, the Cus- 
todian of the Conservatoire Museum, ‘ L’ Histoire 
de la Musique Dramatique en France,’ which has 
been “crowned” by the Institut, will soon be 
published. 

A PIANIST, composer, and Professor of the Milan 
Conservatoire, died on the 5th of August, in his 
thirty-sixth year. Signor Giano Brida’s compositions 
for the pianoforte were able, and much was expect- 
ed from his MS. opera ‘ Marie Antoinette,’ which 
may, perhaps, be now produced, for the libretto 
would prove as interesting as that of ‘ Mary Stuart’ 
or ‘ Anna Bolena.’ 

Mapame Apeutina Parti (La Marquise de 
Caux) is a faithful friend to the composers who 
have been immolated on her account at the Royal 
Italian Opera; thus she has appeared at Hombourg 
in Signor Campana’s ‘Esmeralda,’ and the lady 
proposes also to sing in Prince Poniatowski’s 
* Gelmina.’ 


Tue Scala, of Milan, was re-opened on the 


26th of August, with the Italian version of 
Weber's ‘Der Freischiitz. Herr Wagner's 


‘ Lohengrin’ will be produced during the Carnival 
and Lent season, with Signor Campanini (of 
Drury Lane), who “created” the character at 
Bologna and Florence. 


Sicénorn Marcuerti’s setting of ‘Romeo e 
Giulietta’ seems to be gaining ground in Italy; 
the versions of Vaccai and Bellini are for- 
gotten, and that by M. Gounod, although it has 
been heard at St. Petersburg, as well as in Paris 
and London, has not as yet reached Italy. We 
also remark that Signor Verdi’s ‘ Forza del Destino’ 
holds its ground in Italy, despite its failure here, 
and that his ‘Aida’ is making way: its non- 
production in London has been ‘solely owing 
to the exorbitant terms demanded for the use of 
the score by the publishers. 


Some mistakes have arisen as to the Signora Stolz 
who is now a prima donna in Italy and the 
Madame Stolz who was formerly prima donna at 
the Grand Opera in Paris, and “ created” the part 
of Leonora, in Donizetti’s ‘Favorita.’ The latter 
(German by birth) has long retired from the lyric 
stage, and is now Duchess of Les-Agnani-San- 
Merino ; the former is Italian, and is engaged at 
Covent Garden for the season 1873. The Milan 
Trovatore, however, questions whether Signor 
Mariani will be sole conductor at the Royal 





a 
Italian Opera next season, as it was rumoured he 
would be. 


MapameE Carorra Part (sister to the Covent 
Garden prima donna) and Signor Sivori (Paganini’s 
pupil) are the stars at Baden-Baden this season, 


MapaMe Benrram, the contralto (formerly 
Miss Fernandez), and M. Bentham, the tenor 
formerly of Her Majesty’s Opera, are engaged for 
the Pergola, at Florence, and for the Teatro 
Bellini, at Palermo: the lady will appear in 
Signor Marchetti’s ‘ Romeo e Giulietta.’ 


Dr. Liszt writes that he has no intention of 
visiting Paris for the present; his time will be 
divided between Pesth and Weimar. 

Tue “Wiener Meennergesangverein,” having 9 
surplus in hand of 3,400 florins, after having erected 
the statue to Schubert in the Austrian capital, has 
founded a prize for a choral composition, to be 
called “ Schiller-Stiftung.” 

Herr Rvsinstein has just finished the score of 
a grand music drama, entitled ‘Hecuba’; the book 
by Herr Goldhann. His tour in the United States 
will be commenced in New York, on the 23rd of 
September. The pianist and composer will be 
accompanied in his career by Herr Wieniawski, 
the violinist, Fraulein Liebhart, and Mdlle, 
Orimeni. 


Tue Berlin Imperial Opera-house was re-opened 
on the 16th ult. with Halévy’s ‘Juive.’? Herr von 
Brenner, of St. Petersburg, has been appointed the 
successor of Herr Deppe as conductor of the Berliner 
Sinfonie-Kapelle. The engagements for the Madrid 
Opera-house for the season 1872-3 include Mesdames 
Sass, De Maesen Guerini, Vogri, Fité-Goula, Tor- 
tolini, and Latour, Signori Stagno, Barbacini, Lelmi, 
Tintorer, Rota, Boccolini, Selva, Ordinas, and 
Fiorini. 

A NEw grand musical drama, ‘Liberty,’ by M. 
Victor Séjour, the music by M. Félicien David, 
is to be produced at the Italian Opera-house, in 
Paris. 

Aw Italian Opera-house has been opened at 
Saint Sebastian (Spain) with Donizetti’s ‘ Favoritay 

Rossin1’s ‘Messe Solennelle’ and M. Gounod’s 
‘Gallia’ have been performed in Bombay, under 
the direction of Signor Marras. 








DRAMA 


—p——— 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


A pomeEstic drama, in three acts, by Mr. H. J. 
Byron, entitled ‘Good News,’ was produced on 
Saturday at the Gaiety Theatre. Two causes 
operate prejudicially upon Mr. Byron’s recent 
works,—haste in composition, and the constant 
attempt to adapt his plays to the idiosyncrasies of 
single actors. The raison d'étre of ‘Good News’ 
and the method of its composition, are alike 
evident. Mr. Toole requires a piece to supply 
him with one of those serio-comic characters in 
which he, mistakenly, believes his forte to lie. 
Mr. Byron undertakes, at shortest notice, to meet 
his wants. The dramatist has little more to do 
than to re-christen old characters and re-arrange 
familiar incidents. Not unlike the process of 
reconstituting a waxwork exhibition, as shown in 
‘The Old Curiosity Shop, is the plan adopted by 
Mr. Byron. Change the profession of the hero, 
make the villain a mayor instead of a baronet, 
and the pire noble a baronet instead of a major, 
and the chief difficulties are surmounted. What 
remains to be done is to place the hero in the 
midst of comic situations, allow him to show some 
sign of kicking over the moral traces; but bring 
him again into the right road, and throw the reins 
upon his back as he draws up panting in front of 
the inn of matrimony. ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ 
has, apparently, suggested the principal character 
in this latest specimen of the domestic drama ; 
but other and more recently-published works are 
recalled in its progress. Its plot describes the 
adventures of a young grocer’s assistant, who 
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comes into possession of a large fortune. In the 
first blush of prosperity, he discards all his old 
associations and connexions, and is untrue to his 
sweetheart, a young actress. A brief experience 
of life in the upper circles shows him that hap- 
iness for him, at least, is to be found in the 
valleys and not on the hills. His attempts at 
raising himself to the level, intellectual and 
social, of those around him are futile, and the 
effort to shake off remembrance of his former love 
js vain. In the end he resigns his pretensions to 
the hand of the aristocratic maiden, who has 
consented to espouse him for the sake of his 
money, and he returns a prodigal son to those he 
has ill treated and forsaken. Not ina moment is 
he forgiven. His sweetheart has risen to eminence 
in her profession and can afford to snub him, and 
his former associates make him eat the bread of 
penitence before they allow him to resume his 
place in their midst. That he is forgiven at all 
is due mainly to the discovery that the property 
he has enjoyed is not his, and to the fact that he 
stands before them poor as when first they knew 
him. 

The effect of suddenly acquired riches upon a 
poor or weak nature has often been described in 
fiction. Seldom, however, has the experiment been 
attempted of rendering a man thoroughly ridiculous 
during three acts, and regaining for him in the 
close the sympathies and a measure of the admira- 
tion of the audience. Such a task is difficult of 
accomplishment, and the mere endeavour savours 
somewhat of foolhardiness. It is at least largely 
responsible for Mr. Byron’s failure. Poverty and 
want of education are not in themselves either 
comic or offensive. Take an average poor man, 
give him a fortune, and place him amid aristocratic 
surroundings, and so long as he remains natural 
he will not be funny. Men may avoid intercourse 
with him because they find nothing in him to 
which they can appeal. To render him ridiculous 
there must be some affectation, some pretence. 
A character such as Tom Larkin as exhibited in 
‘Good News’ is, in fact, wholly despicable. That 
his aristocratic plunderers should put up with him 
for the sake of what they can get from him is 
conceivable. That a girl of education and refine- 
ment like Lilian Gurney should care for him at all, 
much less hold to him under circumstances of 
treachery and meanness on his part, is pre- 
posterous. Yet after a man has shown himself 
profoundly ridiculous and passably base, the spec- 
tator is asked to believe him capable of heroism 
and self-sacrifice, and to realize the idea of a young 
actress capable of attaining the highest position in 
herprofession pining for him. To make the character 
conceivable, its comic or its sentimental side must 
be toned down. Until this radical defect is amended, 
minor clevernesses of construction will prove of 
little value and minor faults may pass uncensured. 

It is a mistake on the part of Mr. Toole to 
suppose he is seen to advantage in characters like 
Tom Larkin. His fun in ‘Good News’ was genuine 
and spontaneous, his pathos was dry and hard. 
Not for one moment was a touch of sympathy 
aroused, and the climax of tenderness that should 
have elicited tears brought laughter. It is regret- 
able to see a fine actor forsake the attained for 
the unattainable. Miss Fanny Brough was tho- 
roughly natural and agreeable as the heroine. 
Mr. Taylor gave a good picture of a lawyer, and 
Miss E. Farren played a domestic drudge with her 
usual exaggerated but effective vivacity. Miss 
Annie Tremaine, as a young lady of fashion, spoke 
in too loud tones. Mr. Maclean, Mr. Soutar, Mr. 
Teesdale and Mr. Peveril were included in the cast. 





COURT THEATRE. 


Tue Court Theatre re-opened on Wednesday, 
with a version, by Mr. H.C. Merivale, of Ponsard’s 
well-known drama, ‘Le Lion Amoureux.’ That a 
piece which can boast a run of over a hundred 
nights at the Théatre Frangais, and one, moreover, 
Wholly free from that element which places the 
majority of French plays out of the reach of the 
English adapter, has remained so long a stranger 





to English boards, is due to a conviction generally 
entertained, that the public is weary of dramas 
dealing with the French Revolution. At one time 
this idea was not without foundation. The success 
of the ‘ Lady of Lyons’ gave birth to a swarm of 
imitations, of which playgoers grew sufficiently 
wearied. Now, however, the memory of these has 
passed into oblivion, and there is no reason why 
the revolutionary epoch, with its splendidly 
dramatic episodes, should not once more be open 
to the dramatist. The ‘Son of the Soil, as Mr. 
Merivale’s version of ‘Le Lion Amoureux’ is en- 
titled, is built exactly on the model of the ‘ Lady 
of Lyons,” A woman of high rank falls in love 
with a young Republican, wins him into a certain 
measure of forgetfulness of his principles, en- 
counters strong opposition from her father, and, in 
the end, triumphs over all distinctions of politics 
and caste, and marries the man of her choice. In 
spite of its subject, however, it is, in its present 
form, a decided success ; and it seems likely to 
remain a lasting favourite with the public. On 
the whole, it is a creditable specimen of adaptation. 
The alterations that have been made are numerous 
and judicious ; the action, the slowness of which 
was the weak point in the original, is quickened ; 
a number of unnecessary characters are omitted ; 
and the whole is brought within the range of a 
two hours’ performance. 

‘Le Lion Amoureux’ is a supplement to the 
‘Charlotte Corday’ of the same author. In the 
latter piece, the worst excesses of the Revolution 
are depicted ; in the former, the evil days are over, 
the salons of Paris are filled with young muscadins, 
who plot under the very nose of the Directoire, 
and the Republicans themselves, forgetting their 
Spartan simplicity, crowd to the fashionable 
receptions, and meet on easy terms the aristo- 
crats they have combatted. The main action of 
the piece passes in the house of the notorious 
Madame Tallien, and the principal characters are 
historical, including not only the General Hoche, 
but Barras and the young Buonaparte, obscure as 
yet, and complaining, like Hamlet, of want of 
advancement. In omitting the characters last 
named, and one or two others, and dispensing with 
the tragical interest M. Ponsard introduces in the 
last act, Mr. Merivale has shown knowledge of 
the taste of English audiences. He has altered the 
names of most of the personages. Hoche, Madame 
Tallien, and a republican named Aristide, are 
retained. La Marquise de Maupas, the heroine, 
becomes the Duchesse d'Armine ; her father, the 
Comte d’Ars, developes into the Duc de Lille; the 
name of the Republican hero is changed from 
Humbert into Martel ; and the two admirers of the 
heroine, the Comte de Maupas and the Vicomte 
de Vaugris, are rolled into one, and christened 
the Comte de Valmont. No reason for these 
changes is apparent. M. Ponsard’s fluently- 
rhymed verses are rendered in the more serious 
passages in blank verse, which is easy and not 
wanting in power. Prose is employed in the 
lighter portions of the play. The strong and telling 
address of the hero to the unworthy sons of France, 
with which the first act ends, is freely but 
effectively rendered. In other passages also the 
spirit of the original is maintained, while the 
letter is forsaken. 

On the whole, the play is both interesting and 
dramatic. A fault in it is, undoubtedly, the fact 
that the interest dwindles during its progress. In 
the first act it is at the strongest and it is weakest 
at the close. That the dénoiiment is rather that of 
an opéra comique than of a drama, is probably the 
fault of the acting rather than the construction 
of the play. A change in the termination which 
shall strengthen the probability and interest of 
the story may easily be made. Mr. Vezin, who 
played the hero, originally sustained by M. Bres- 
sant, was admirable in appearance, bearing, and 
declamation. No other English actor could have 
sustained the part with equal breadth and effect. 
Miss Ada Dyas showed feeling and intelligence as 
the heroine, but was a little nervous, and delivered 
the concluding speeches with too much vivacity for 
the conditions under which she was placed. Mr. 





W. J. Hill, as Aristides, exhibited some genuine 
talent, and Mr. Bishop was well made up as 
General Hoche. Mr. Fisher made little of the 
part of the Comte, originally played by M. Delau- 
nay, and Mr. Clifford Cooper still less of that of 
the Duke. Miss Barrett was Madame Tallien. 
Great care had been bestowed on the dresses, which 
were historically correct. The scenery was also 
good. 

By some oversight, the date in the play, and in 
the printed version of the play, is given as 1792. 
That it must have been 1795 is shown conclusively 
not only by the fight at Quiberon, with which the 
piece terminates, but by the whole condition of 
affairs in the early scenes, 








Dramatic Gossip. 


A new drama, by Sir Charles Young, entitled 
‘Montcalm ; or, Willing to Die,’ will shortly be 
produced at the Queen’s Theatre. 


_A Rounp of “legitimate” performances has been 
given at the Standard Theatre, the principal actors 
being Mr. Creswick and Mr. Ryder. 


Tue Victoria Theatre is at present occupied with 
a drama, entitled ‘ Atonement,’ founded upon ‘ Les 
Misérables’ of M. Victor Hugo. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. Rovspsy are fulfilling a limited 
engagement at the Theatre Royal Manchester, 
where they are performing nightly in ‘Joan of 
Are.’ The local journals speak depreciatingly both 
of the drama and the manner in which the charac- 
ters are played, reserving, however, some praise 
for Mrs. Rousby. 


SapieEr’s WELLS re-opened on Monday night, 
with a company for the performance of melo- 
drama, headed by Mr. T. C. King and Mr. Belmore. 
The first performance consisted of the drama of 
‘The Son of Night,’ a version of ‘ Le Fils de Nuit, 
familiar at East-End Theatres. 


WE learn from the New York newspapers that 
Mr. John Brougham is about to produce a new 
tragedy, of his own composition, upon the subject 
of Joan of Arc. There is certainly some novelty 
and originality in the treatment, if what is said 
concerning it is true. Dismissing all theories of 
celestial or demoniac influence, and discarding 
the more matter-of-fact supposition of hysteria, 
Mr. Brougham represents Joan as played on by a 
friar, who, divining her grandeur of character, 
frightens her by manifestations, apparently super- 
natural, into becoming the means of saving France. 
In the period of her downfall, Joan’s spirit succumbs 
under the information, ungenerously supplied her 
by the friar, of the delusion to which she has been 
subject. Her reason totters, and she dies at the 
stake before the flames can touch her. We thus 
escape the realistic horrors which disfigured the 
version recently given at the Queen’s Theatre, at 
the price of the sacrifice of whatever was most 
remarkable in the character of the heroine. 


Recent novelties in Paris include ‘Tue-li!’ a 
one-act piece of absurdity, at the Palais Royal, and 
‘Il Pleut,’ a one-act vaudeville, by M. Buet, at the 
Folies-Dramatiques. 


Tue forthcoming event of greatest interest at 
the Théatre Francais is the revival of the famous 
old farce of ‘Pathelin.” It is thus cast : Pathelin, 
M. Got ; Madame Pathelin, Madame Jouassain ; 
Le Marchand de Draps, M. Barré ; Le Juge, M. 
Kime ; and Aiguelet, M. Coquelin, cadet. Great 
care has been bestowed upon the mounting of the 
piece. The work will be published with the 
original text and that now spoken on opposite 
pages. 

Amone the novelties in preparation in Paris, 
are ‘Le Charmeur,’ a one-act piece of M. Gaston 
Marot, received at the Théatre du Chateau d’Eau ; 
and ‘ Paris-Club, a species of review, by MM. 
Siraudin Crémieux and Koning, accepted at 
the Vaudeville. 


THREE novelties are in rehearsal at the Gymnase- 
Dramatique—‘ La Dame d’en Face’ of M. Georges 
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Petit ; ‘Les Petits-Neveux de mon Oncle’ of M. 
Hippolyte Raymond; and ‘ Un Maitre en Service’ 
of MM. Abbéric Second and Blerzy. MM. Landrol 
and Pradeau and Madame Angelo will appear in 
the first play, and M. Ravel in the two following 
pieces. For the return of Madame Desclée an 
important work of M. Léon Laya is in preparation. 


Mo.te. Dica Petit has been specially engaged 
at the Vaudeville, to play the heroine of ‘ Madame 
Fréneix,’ the forthcoming drama of M. Robert 
Halt. This part has been refused by Madame 
Fargueil and Madame Othon. After ‘Madame 
Fréneix, ‘L’Arlésienne’ will be given, and sub- 
sequently a new drama of M. Sardou. 

‘Le RENDEzvous, a one-act piece, in verse, by 
M. Francois Coppée, has been received at the 
Odéon. 


Mp ite. Lecavtt, who obtained some success at 
the recent Concours du Conservatoire, has been 
engaged by the Comédie Frangaise. Her début 
will not, however, take place for two years, during 
which time, she will, at the charge of the Comédie, 
remain a pupil of the Conservatoire. 


Tue Folies-Marigny will re-open immediately, 
with a programme consisting of * Le Singe,’ by M. 
Albert Glatigny, ‘L’Ami des Bétes,’ of M. Henri 
Buguet, and an operetta, by MM. Talexi and 
Nicaise. 


Motte. DewinTrE, of the Comédie Frangaise, 
and M. Paul Cleves, of the Odéon,—the latter artist 
familiar to the frequenters of French plays in 
London,—are at the head ofa French company that 
is about to leave Paris for New Orleans. 


‘Teresa, by M. Alexandre Dumas, has been 
revived at the Théatre de Cluny. At its first pre- 
sentation, in 1832, at the Opéra Comique, then 
tenanted by the company of the Porte St.-Martin, 
this piece, though supported by MM. Bocage and 
Laferriére, and Mdlle. Ida Ferrier, was less suc- 
cessful than its author’s previous compositions. 
On its revival, some years later, it was still coldly 
received, and it has since been seldom heard of. 
The younger Lemaitre plays now the part taken 
by M. Bocage, and Mdlle. Cécile Germa plays the 
heroine. 

Tur Théatre Déjazet, otherwise the Théitre des 
Folies-Nouvelles, has re-opened with three new 
pieces: ‘La Bonne & Venture’ is a little bluette 
by MM. Delignard and Lesaigne, well played by 
Madame Dalby; ‘Le Magicien du Bois Colombes’ 
of M. Jules Duval is not much more important ; 
‘Papignol Candidat,’ by M. Georges Petit, is the 
pivce de résistance. It describes pleasantly enough 
the misadventures of a retired lowrgeois, who 
aspires to be deputy, and who, in his pursuit of 
this illusory object of ambition, is blinded to 
domestic intrigues of a sufficiently comic nature 
conducted in his own household. 


THE new Porte Saint-Martin Theatre is yet far 
from complete. The following formidable list of 
pieces, new and old, is, however, announced for 
production in the order which follows: ‘Le Roi 
s’Amuse’ of M. Victor Hugo, ‘Le 9 Thermidor’ 
of M. Sardou, ‘Les Quarante Cinq’ of MM. Dumas 
and Maquet, ‘Joseph Balsamo, by the same 
authors, ‘ Le Struensee’ of M. Meyerbeer, arranged 
for the dramatic stage by an author unannounced, 
and finally ‘Le Prince Morio’ of M. Denuery. 


Tue Ambigu-Comique has re-opened with ‘Le 
Courrier de Lyon.’ 


M. HosteE1n has been appointed director of the 
newly-constituted Théatre de la Renaissance. 


Mouse. Léonive Lesianc will make her début 
at the Odéon in ‘La Crémaillére,’ a one-act 
comedy in verse, by M. Paul Ferrier. She will 
be supported by MM. Porel and Roger. This 
piece, with ‘Les Femmes Savantes,’ will constitute 
the opening programme. ‘Le Mariage de Figaro,’ 
the new comedy of M. Edmond Plouvier, and 
‘Ruy Blas,’ will follow in due course. 

M. Lion Beauvantet has taken the Théatre 
des Menus-Plaisirs on a three years’ lease, for the 
purpose of offering a new form of entertainment. 


Jfarers, as we say. 





Every Sunday morning performances will be held, 
at which authors will be permitted to read un- 
edited poems or dramas, and composers to play 
unpublished music. The charge for this privilege 
is not mentioned. There is, at any rate, a treat of 
no ordinary kind in store for the audience. 


Tue death, in his seventy-first year, of M. 
Boutin, an actor once enjoying a high reputation 
as a performer in melo-drama, is announced from 
Paris. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES 


i 
Sack.—In a work just issued to their subscribers 
by the Camden Society, and entitled ‘The Maire 
of Bristowe is Kalendar, by Robert Ricart, Town 
Clerk of Bristol, 18 Edward IV.,’ edited by Lucy 
Toulmin Smith, will be found a curious entry with 
reference to sherris-sacke. It occurs on page 60. 
1577, Eliz. 19: “In this yeere came from Anda- 
louzia suche sweete and pleasant secks in generall 
as by reporte the like was neuer knowen.” Does 
not this entry rather favour the assumption that, 
prior to the period named, the sacks imported 
from Andalusia were not sweet, but seco, or dry? 
And that subsequently two wines were imported 
from that province, one dry and one sweet, but 
both called sacks? If this be so, those who have 
maintained that the sherris-sacke of Shakspeare 
was a dry wine are equally correct with those who 
have considered the same to be sweet. 
F. W. Cosens. 
Cuckoo.—A few years ago I wrote a note in the 
Atheneum on the various intervals of the cuckoo’s 
notes. I have had many opportunities of observing 
since, and have heard at different times a major 
second, a minor third, and a major third sung to 
the well-known sound, “cuckoo.” In conversation 
with some friends as to the cause of these various 
intervals, one curious morsel of folk-lore was 
quoted by an old Suffolk gentleman, which I 
think deserves preservation. It was a well-known 
saying sixty years ago, in the neighbourhood be- 
tween Ipswich and Hadley, and notices this change 
of “tewne” in a quaint way. I give the ortho- 
graphy as given to me, to express the pronunciation: 
Lines on the Cuckoo, current in Suffolk. 

In April hee dothe cum ; 

In Maie hee sownde hys drum ; 

In Jewne hee change hys tewne ; 

In Jewlie awaie hee file. 
Can any of your readers give the true reasons 
for these changes of musical intervals? If caused 
by the age of the bird, at what periods do the 
respective changes take place? Joun Braaa. 


Valerian.—In answer to Mr. Daniel Hanbury’s 
query (page 794 of the Atheneum, No. 2330), I 
venture to suggest that the name Valerian is de- 
rived from the Latin verb Valeo-Valere=to be 
strong or efficacious, ic. in allusion to its 
strong odour, so attractive to the lower animals, 
especially cats; or because the ancients believed 
that the Valeriana officinalis was a very powerful 
medicinal agent. Indeed, the latter is really a 
strong and often efficacious antispasmodic. The 
above derivation certainly appears more likely to 
be the true one, than another which has been sug- 
gested, viz., that the 150 species of the Valerianeze 
were named after some botanist of the name of 
Valerius. H. M. Duncan. 


‘ Romeo and Juliet +The true explanation of the 
famous passage in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (act iii. 
scene 2), “That runaways’ eyes may. wink,” has 
never, as far as I am aware, been given. What is 
the meaning of these words? Obviously, as it 
seems to me, that people in the ways, or streets, 
may not seeRomeo. By runaways the poet means 
those who run in the ways, or streets, the way- 
We may compare Jer. v. 1 :— 
* Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, 
and see now, and know.” J.C. M. C. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. S.—W. B.—J. N. M.—H. C.— 
J. 0. H.—J. L. B.—A. H.—M. M. B.—M. P.—received. 
W. S.—Please write again. 





Erratum.—P. 270, col. 3, line 5, for ‘‘sun” read sum. 








SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S LIST 


— 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE: Travels 
and Adventures in Central Africa, including an Account of Four 
Months’ Residence with Dr. LIVINGSTONE. By HENRY M 
STANLEY. P 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO. beg to announce 

that they have completed arrangements for the early 

publication of this important work, which will contain 
about Seven Hundred Pages of Letter-press, numerous 

Woodcut Illustrations from Mr. Stanley’s own Dray. 

ings, Maps of his Route, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 

N.B.—It is necessary to state that this work is not made up of cor. 
respond: hich has alread d in print, b in the 
fullest details of Mr. Stanley's many adventures whilst in tearch ot 


and his long residence with, Dr. Livingstone; together wi 
valuable hical and eth phi Tinformation. oom 


NOTICE.—All other Works on this subject bearing Mr. ’ 
name in any way are spurious and wholly wnnuthorised. » Rete 





NOTICE.—A THIRD EDITION of cach of the 
following Two Works will be ready on the 9th inst. :-— 


The GREAT LONE LAND: an Account 


of the Red River Expedition, 1869-70, and subsequent Tray 
and Adventures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter ‘jouan 
across the Saskatchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. § 
Captain BUTLER, 69th Regiment. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, wit 
Illustrations and Map, 16s. Third Edition on the 9th, 


“ The tone of this book is altogether delightful and refreshing.” 





‘ Ke ‘ Spectator, 

‘This is one of the freshest and most interesting books of travel that 
we have had the pleasure of reading for some time past.”—. i zaminer, 

* His fascinating volume....We have said enough to show that the 
book is not ouly exciting but instructive reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


VERY FAR WEST INDEED. A few 


Rough Experiences and Adventures on the North-West Pacific 
Coast. By R. BYRON JOHNSON, Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
(Third Edition on the 9th. 
“We have derived very great pleasure indeed from the 
this fresh and unpretending volume.”— United Service a . 
** But it would be unfair to regard it as a mere detail of adventures, 
There is a good deal of practical information as to the mines and the 
country itself scattered up and down its pages.”—Saturday Review. 


A SUMMER’S ROMANCE. By Miss Mary 


HEALY, Author of ‘ Lakeville,’ ‘The Home Theatre,’ &c. 1 vol, 
crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 
_. ‘We have only, indeed, one fault to find with ‘ A Summer’s Romance’; 
it is too short.”— Atheneum. s 
** Charmingly recounted, and told with unusual literary skill........ 
‘A Summer’s Romance’ is certainly a good novel, so well written that 
the reader will be forced to go through it in a sitting.” —Hzaminer. 


SIX of ONE by HALF-A-DOZEN of the 
OTHER. An _ Every-Day Novel. By HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE, ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY, LUCRETIA P. HALL, 
FRED. W. LURING, F. B. PERKINS, and E. E. HALE. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. 


The QUEER THINGS of the SERVICE. 
Illustrated in the Correspondence between Mr. Joseph Meanwell, 
at the Antipodes, and Sir John Shortbill, Knt., of London. Edited 
by JAMES DYEHARD, Captain, unattached. Crown 8vo. fancy 
bevelled boards, with Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 

“All thir,and much more like it, is very amusing... .. The author 
has plainly a purpose beyond that of merely amusing us, for he is 
grave now and then, and several of his strokes of pathos and humour 
are exceedingly @ell touched.....We commend its amusing and sig- 
nificant satire to our readers.”— Times, August 31, 1872. 

**Smartly-writteu skit.”—Graphic. 

** Pleasant.”— Standard. 

“ Racy satire.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* Clever, amusing * skit.’.... May do a deal of good.” 

United = paptces Gazette. 
of a pa 








** An amusing little squib, attacking the 

Government.”— Globe. 
** One of the best squibs we have read for a long time... ..Racy.” 
Lancet. 


ACTS of GALLANTRY. By Lambton 
YOUNG, C.E., Secretary of the Royal Humane Society. Givin 
a detail of every Act ior which the Silver Medal of the Roy 
Humane Society has been granted during the last Forty-one Years; 
added to which, is the Warrant granting the Albert Medal, anda 
Detail of each of the Eighteen Acts for which this Decoration has 
been granted. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 78. 6d. 





*,* Capital Books for the Country and Seaside. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. By William 


BLACK. Eleventh and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 68. with Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 
“It is long since we have met with a book with better stuff init 
than this.”—Saturday Review. 
By the same Author, 


IN SILK ATTIRE. By William Black, 
Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth.’ Third and Cheaper Edition, 
smal! post 8vo. 68. 

** A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in 
delineation of character.”—Saturday Review. 

** A very charming book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Asa story it is all-absorbing.”—Spectator. 


Murray’s Handbook for Devon and Cornwall says :—‘‘ The visitor to 
Exmoor should by all means prepare himself for the expedition by a 
study of Mr. Blackmore’s romance of * Lorna Doone.’” 

LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simp] 
does John Ridd tell his tale....* Lorna Doone’ is a work of real excel- 
lence, and as such we heartily commend it to the public.” 

Saturday Review. 
By the same Author, 


CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Blackmore, 
pathos of *Lorva Doone.’ New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


RRR Renee 


NOTICE.—Now Ready, a New and Important Book of Travels, by Capt. BURTON, F.R.G.S., and 
Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.R.G.S., &c., entitled, 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah Stones,” &c. 2 vols, Svo. 
“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of elaborate, and at the same time luminous, 
descriptions of the various sites visited and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made there 
py them.”—Atheneum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 

“His volumes are both amusing and instructive, and may be honestly recommended, not merely as agreeable and light 
reading, but as a valuable contribution to the history of the stage.” —Times. 

‘To the portions of his book which will chiefly interest the general reader we have scarcely adverted at all, simply because 
we know not how to deal with them. So many and so good are the anecdotes he relates, that two or three could not be taken 
from the rest by any process more critical than the toss of a halfpenny.”— Saturday Review. 

*“ We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public. There are few men who have amused 
and delighted the public as long as he has done ; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so distin- 
guished as he - been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with refinement of expression and perfect purity of 

ntiment.”—Atheneum. 
—" We can only for the present strongly recommend all our readers to seek for themselves the amusement we have so 
plentifully discovered upon nearly every page of Mr. Planché’s ‘ Recollections.’ There are hundreds to whom Mr. Planché’s name 
alone is such a tower of strength, that they will send for the book before they even inquire what its contents may be.”—Era. 

“ His memoirs are thoroughly interesting and amusing.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Planché has published two delightful volumes of ‘ Recollections.’ —Illustrated London News. 

“The moment the two volumes came to hand we sat down to their consideration, and did not leave them until we had 
devoured their contents, each chapter, like jealousy, increasing ‘the meat’ on which we ‘fed’ without satisfying our appetite, 
inasmuch as, when we had come to the end, we were eagerly inclined—like poor Oliver Twist in Dickens’s admirable novel—to 
ask for more.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyne 


FENTON, Author of ‘Sorties from Gib.’ With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some 


time Governor of Barataria. A Record of his Experience, written by Himself in Exile, and published by authority. In 
1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 
‘‘Grimbosh in Barataria is surrounded by certain councillors and others, whose identity is transparent through their 
pseudonyms. A couple of hours may be well spent in taking in the wit, the wisdom, the fun, and the folly which flare up 
about them.”—Athenwum. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 
AT HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘ Ombra,’ &c. 


VALENTIN: a Story of Sedan. 


Author of ‘ Ravenshoe,’ &c. 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. 


Author of ‘ Blanche Seymour,’ &c. 


DOWER and CURSE. By John Lane Ford, Author 


of ‘Charles Stennis.’ 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The VICAR'S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of ‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,’ ‘ The Seaboard Parish,’ &c, (This day. 


A WAITING RACE. By Edmund Yates, Author 


of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ ‘ Black Sheep,’ &c. [Now ready. 
“ This extremely clever novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 


By the late JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Ralph the Heir,’ ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ &c. [Now ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Alice Charlotte 


SAMPSON. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 


Story. In 8 vols. { Now ready. 
‘“‘There is not a dull page in the whole story, and the plot is so naturally and ingeniously worked out, that the interest is 
unbroken up to the final catastrophe.”—Standard. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arthur Lillie, Author 


of ‘The King of Topsy-Turvy,’ ‘Out of the Meshes,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


COMING HOME to ROOST. By Gerald Grant. 


In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


‘*We have dwelt on the excellences of this novel long enough, and must, in justice to the author, leave some merits for 
the reader to discover for himself. That the search will be amply rewarded we confidently believe, for, besides possessing 
general excellence, the book is full of passages sufficient of themselves to ensure it popularity.” —Atheneum. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A _ Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of ‘Desperate Remedies,’ &e. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 
“For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to be compared with these but in the 


earlier and best pages of George Eliot.”—Standard. 
MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author | The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel. 
In 1 vol. (Ready this day. 


of ‘The Sapphire Cross,’&c. In 1 vol. fancy cloth binding, price 
10s. 6d. Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


By Henry Kingsley, 


[Now ready. 


By the 


AY ow ready. 








SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 
For SEPTEMBER, 1872. 





ART, 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL, 
For SEPTEMBER (No. 3, New Series), 
Will contain the following Heliotype Illustrations, with 
descriptive Letter-press :— 
1, A CORNER in the CANADA DOCK, LIVERPOOL 
From the Painting by R. Dudley. 

2. PORTIA. From the Painting by W. S. Herrick. 


3. The VEILED MODEL. Marble Statue by Professor 
A. Tantardini. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY, 
For SEPTEMBER, 
Will contain, with descriptive Letter-press :— 
SUSPENSE. Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 
CONTRARY WINDS. Thomas Webster, R.A. 


WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? 
J. A, Raemackers. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY OF 
SACRED ART, 
For SEPTEMBER, 
Will contain, with descriptive Letter-press :— 
The IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. Murillo. 
ST. CATHERINE. Domenichino. 
MIRIAM. W. Hensel. 


THE ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE 


AND 
UNITED EMPIRE REVIEW. 


For SEPTEMBER. Price One Shilling. 


Contents, 

The CRAVENS of CRAVENSCROFT. By the Author of 
‘The Tenants of Moor Lodge.’ Chaps. 51, 52. 

The ADVENTURES of THREE ENGLISHMEN and 
THREE RUSSIANS in SOUTH AFRICA. With Seven 
Illustrations. Chaps. 8, 9, 10. 

I WISH I HAD A THOUSAND POUNDS. By J. Stedman. 

The FATAL INHERITANCE. By Mrs. 8. R. Townshend 
Mayer. Chaps. 2, 3. 

SCRAPS from RECOLLECTION. By Sir George L’Estrange. 

The POTHEEN MAKERS: an Irish Tale. Chap. 2. 


MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. By the Author of ‘My 
Daughter Elinor,’ ‘Miss Van Kortland,’ &c. With Illus- 


tration. Chaps. 9, 10. 
The LONELY LIFE. By L. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
FAR! SO FAR! 


PAUL MAXWELL’S CAREER. Chap. 4. 

A NOSEGAY of TRANSLATIONS. By Sir John Bowring. 
No. VI. 

THOUGHTS OUT of SEASON. 
Friends. 

OBITUARY of the MONTH. 


Dedicated to our Colonial 





Now publishing, in Two-Shilling Monthly Parts, 


M. GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
from the Earliest Times to the Year 1789. Related for the 
Rising Generation by M. GUIZOT, Author of ‘The His- 
tory of the Civilization of Europe,’ &c. Translated from 
the French by ROBERT BLACK, M.A. With 100 Full- 
page Engravings, and numerous smaller ones. 

(Vol. II, Part V. this day. 


VOLUME the FIRST, containing Thirty-seven Full-page 
and Thirty-eight small Illustrations after Designs by Alph. de 
Neuville, and bringing the History down to the Middle of the 
Fourteenth Century. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, price 243. 


The Times of January 12 says :—‘‘ It supplies a want which 
has Jong been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all students 
of history and of the French language. We cannot doubt that 
it will meet with the same favourable reception in England 
which has already attended its publication in France.” 





Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
188, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, 
1872. No. DCLXXXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
A TRUE REFORMER. Part VII. 
GLIMPSES of the FUTURE. 
The BRITISH TOURIST in NORWAY. 
CHARLES JAMES LEVER. 
LIFE of MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. 
JAPAN. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW STORY by Mrs. OLIPHANT commences 
in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 


Price One Shilling, Monthly, 
a ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 155, for SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 

41. ‘The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON. * By William 

Black, Author of * A Daughter of Heth,’ &c. Chaps. 25—26. 
2. ‘NOVELS and THEIR TIMES.’ By Lady Pollock. Part 2. 
3. ‘EAST EUROPE.’ By Wm. Beatty Kingston. 
4. ‘OUR COAL SUPPLY.’ By Alfred S. Harvey. 
5. ‘The TWO MARYS.’ By Mrs. Cliphant. I. My Own Story. 
6. ‘DEVELOPMENT in DRESS.’ By G. H. Darwin. 
7. ‘The BALLOT.’ 
*. ‘FORMER DAYS.’ By Marwood Tucker 
Macmillan & Co. London. 


(Conclusion. ) 











Price Sixpence, now ready, 
CEAN HIGHWAYS: the Geographical Record. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. 
MAP No. I.—AFRICA. 
Livingstone’s Recent Discoveries and Stanley’s Routes in the 
Lake Region. 
MAP IT. 
Showing the Position of Livingstone’s Discoveries with Reference to 
the Hydrographv of Africa. 
Drawn iy A. Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. 
Contributors. 

Colonel Meadowes Taylor, C.S.I.—Dr. Robert Brown—F. Porter 
Smith—Captain Palmer, R.E.- —" ain W. F. Ruxton, R. x —W. E. 
Maxwell—Colonel H. Yule, C.B. 

George Philip & Son, * Fleet- street, E. Cc. 





BISLIoTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE 
et REVUE SUISSE. 
Published Monthly. Subscription, per annum, 25s.; post free, 28s. 
Single Numbers, 2s. 6d.; post free, 28. 9d. 
Contents of No. 177, for SEPTEMBER, 
igs ard Tschudi et le monde des Alpes. Par M. Eugéne 


i 


Par M. 


. 


Scénes de la vie musulmane dans |" Inde— Madar. Nouvelle. 
Auguste Glardon. (Suite et fin 
A travers la Valachie. Scénes de a vie roumaine. Par M. Louis 
Gauthey. 
Tes migrations des Polynésiens. 
Chronique littéraire de Paris. 
*L’Année terrible’—Des haines nationales comme oe 
poétique—L’ empereur d’Allemagne—Napoléon IIf.—Sedan— 
poésie et histoire contemporaine— De ux conceptions poé an 
de Paris—Que la Commnne n’es' pas poétique—Comment la poli- 
tique de Victor Hugo a fait tort i sa poésie—Faiblesse de ses vers 
sur Ja destruction de la colonne Vendéme—Beautés de * L’Année 
terrible "—Conclusion. 
Chronique d’Allemagne 
sont: intellectuel de 1'Allemagne—Calenls d’auteurs et de 
lect -Les langues romanes et Diez—La critique littéraire—Le 
P Soemahe de l’époque— Vogt et les enthousiastes—Les Philologues 
e lyrique—Le théAtre en Allemagne — Les essais— Benedix 
saan et Spielhagen — L’église wagnérienne — Abnégation 
@un disciple—La chambre du désir. 
7. Chronique politique. 
Bulletin littéraire et bibliographique. 
Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, W. 


* Par M. Charles Grad 


ae 





2 





qr. CONICE’S CATHEDRAL. _ The Borys R 
’ THIS WEEK—4d., or by post 44d.—for Views of the Restored 
Cath edral and new C orona—P: apers on Sanitary Legis}: 9 al 
Books—Trevithick—Nomenclature of Gothic Architec ure, &c.— 
York-street, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. s © 


tenia SACRA 
THE FINAL DISPENSATION. 
Part 7 Py 8 Relation to Time and Space, and Hence to each other 
an 
Part Il. Chronology or the Geography of Time, with Diagram and 
two Pictorial Lllustrations. 
Price 28. or 18s. per dozen. 
London: B. F. Stevens, 17, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. New 
York: New York News Company, 18, Beekman-street. St. Louis: 
W. H. Gray, 308, Olive- street. 


IBLES and BIBLICAL LITER: ATU RE.— _— 

The CATALOGUE of a very extensive COLLECTION now on 

Sale, with Classified Indices; pp. xl. and 406, cr. 8vo. cloth, post free 
for P.O.0. of 48. 4d. 

“We think that our readers will agree with us that Mr. Stewart's 

recent productions in this department are of an exceptional character. 

- This index bears witness to the extensive and accurate knowledge 

of his subject professed by the —, 








tian Observer, September, 1872. 
Cc. J. Stewart, ll, King William- street, London, W. C. 








T.DWARD J. FRANCIS, General Printer and 

4 Lithographer, will, on application, be happy to forward 
Estimates for all kinds of Letter-Press Printing, and Artistic and 
Commercial Lithography. 

OPINIONS of the PRESS on Mr. FRANCIS’S WORK. 
Timea, March 31, 1871, on ‘Designs for Lace-Making.’—‘‘ This 
handsome volume, printed at the Office of the Photo-Chromo-Lith, 

fx es us forty oo > reproduced in that process, for working various 
inds of lace......This process is as artistic as it is exact.” 

City Press. —« Phe work, whether taken asa history of a civic guildor 
as a specimen of Typography and Chromo-lithographic Art, has no 
rival. The Reproductions of these various illustrations were entrusted 
to Edward J. Francis, by whom they have been most faithfully and 
artistically executed by his process of Photo-chromo-lithography, and 
80 accurately have they been fac-similed that, by the uninitiated, they 
might easily be taken for the originals.” 


Epwarp J. Francis, 4 and 22, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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Shortly will be published, in demy 8vo. 


A LADY OF THE LAST CENTURY 
(MRS. ELIZABETH MONTAGO). 


Including numerous Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before published. 
Edited by Dr. DORAN, 
Author of ‘The Queens of the House of Hanover.’ 


RICHARD BentLey & Son, New Burlington-street, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Now ready, in folio, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 21s. ; proofs, India mounted, price 2/. 2s. 


KEATS’S POETIC ROMANCE, ENDYMION. 
ILLUSTRATED BY E. J. POYNTER, A.R.A. 
Six Magnificent Engravings on Steel by F. JouBeRrt, from Paintings by E. J. Poynrer. 


London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. Dover-street, Piccadilly, and 1, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


CONTINUATION OF THE ‘ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL.’ 











Just Published, with Illustrations, 2 vols. demy Svo. 32s. 


ORISSA 


OR, THE VICISSITUDES OF AN INDIAN PROVINCE UNDER NATIVE 
By W. W. HUNTER, LL.D. 


“Mr. Hunter writes with great knowledge, great sympathy with the Indian people, and a keen appreciation of all that is 
striking and romantic in their history and character.”—Satu rday Review, 


Smita, Erper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.”S POPULAR LIBRARY: 


1. In Limp Cloth, 32 Volumes, price 2s. 6d. and 2s. each. 
2. In Pictorial Covers, 27 Volumes, price 2s. each. 


AND BRITISH RULE. 





COMPRISING WORKS BY 
GASKELL, THE MISSES BRONTE, GEORGE ELIOT, THACKERAY, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, HOLME LEE, 

AND OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS. 


*,* Complete Lists may be had on application to the Publishers, 


MRS. LEIGH HUNT, 


Suita, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





THE NEW GUINEA BIBLE. 


With Coloured Pictures, Family Register, and Woodcuts, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, INuminated Lettering, 


COBBIN’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE 
AND PEOPLE'S COMMENTARY. 


With Family Register for Births, Marriages, Deaths, and General Family Events; several Hundred Illustrations of Biblical 
Localities, Buildings, Animals, Figures, Warlike and Domestic Articles, Events, Scenery, &c. ; also One Hundred and Fifty 
Magnificent Cartoons, designed from the famous Pictures of Incidents from the Holy Scriptures, by OVERBECK, RETHEL, and 
other great Scriptural Artists ; with Twenty Original Coloured Pictures. 


London: Warp, Lock & TytEeR, Warwick House, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Just published, in 4to. cloth, price 41. 14s. 6d. 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
ETYMOLOGICALLY AND PHILOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 
With Special Reference to Greek, Latin, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and other Cognate Indo-European Languages. 


y MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit to the University of Oxford. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLarENDON Press, and Published by Macmittan & Co. London, 
Publishers to the University. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


MARJORY. By Milly Deane. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


** A deliciously fresh and charming little love-story.”—Morning Post. 
“A pretty, readable, and charming little book.”—Saturday Review. 
‘It is impossible to put down this pretty story without regretting that one has not two more volumes to et through.” 


CHRISTINA NORTH. By E. M. Archer. , 


2 vols. 
crown Svo. 21s. 


“‘The characters are drawn with force and precision ; the dialogue is easy ; the whole book displays powers of pathos and 
humour, and a shrewd knowledge of men and things.” *_ Spectator. 
‘* Worked out with rare skill and insight into diversities of character.” —Atheneum. 


Macmittan & Co. London, 
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BY C. S. CALVERLEY, M.A. 
hid: 
This day, Second Edition, price 38. 6. 
FLY LEAVES. 


“Tt would not be easy certainly to name any one who has a greater 


Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Scottish UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarD-sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Libera] Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 








skill in versification, who can write with more 1 a 
or who seems more perfectly at ease in the matter of rhyme, 
Spectator. 
“Those who remember ‘ Verses and Translations,’ which we are glad 
tosee has reached a fourth edition, will welcome the appearance of the 
present volume. There is the playful humour and genial fun, and the 
art is, if possible, more perfect."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Fourth Edition, price 5s. 


VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 


“We were surprised by the little book into laughter, and charmed 
by its whimsical grace or grotesque suggestions now and then running 
into lines bardly surpassed in their way since the days of Thomas 
Hood.” — Examiner. 


Price 78. 6d. 
THEOCRITUS TRANSLATED INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE. 


“As we turn over his pages we meet at odd corners little features 
and touches that remind us of his earlier Poems and Translations, and 
recognize sparkles of the same happy humour and perception which at 
once gave him a rank above mere translators........We felicitate the 
reading public upon having gained a new version of him by a ripe 
scholar and a poet of a curiously congenial taste for scenery and word 
painting.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ As cood a thing in translation as we have seen for a lone time.” 

Spectator. 


Price 78. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH 
AND LATIN. 


“Mr. Calverley is well known as one of the most skilful composers of 
his University ,; and what he has published here will bear comparison 
with most, if not all, of the feats of Latin composition which have 
been achieved of late years by English scholars.”—Athenaeum. 

“ He is scholarlike, accurate, suggestive ; but, rarest gift of all, he is 
never dull. His versions of Virgil's Eclogues, and of the two first books 
of the Iliad, are of quite remarkable excellence—so literal, yet so full 
of movement and individual characters.”— Guardian, 


Cambridge: DrtcuTon, Rett & Co. 
London: Brett & Datpy. 








Per post free on receipt of six penny stamps, 
OME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, 
\ STOVES, and VENTILATION, By Messrs. FRED. EDWARDS 
& SON, Stove and Range Manufacturers, Hot-Water Engineers, 49, 
Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, London, W. 
May also be obtained through Messrs. Longmans & Co. 
Paternoster-row, E C. 





Now ready, in demy 4to. with Maps, Plans of Battles, &c , 
price, full bound cloth, 7s. 6d. 
of the 


HE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By T. B. JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. F.R.S.E. and F.S.A.S., and 


CLANS of SCOTLAND. 
Colonel JAMES A. ROBERTSON, F.S.A.S. 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Geographers, Engravers, and Printers to the 
Queen, Edinburgh, and 74 Strand, London. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, price 3e. 6d. 
OTES on CROQUET and some Ancient Bat and 
AN Ball Games related to it. By R. C. A, PRIOR, M.D. F.LS, 
Author of * Popular Names of British Plants,’ &. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





Price 188. Third Edition, Revised throughout, with upwards of 
220 Illustrations, 
RE - HISTORIC TIMES; as Illustrated by 
Ancient Remains, and the Manners and Customs of Modern 
Savages. By Sir JOHN LU BBOCK, Bart., M.P. F.R.S., &. 

“A work of more than usual interest, in which he has dealt with a 
very ditlicu|t subject in the most scientific, but at the same time in the 
most alluring manner.”— 7imes. 

_ “Those who desire a compact and careful review of the whole sub- 
ject, well illustrated, will tind it in this volume.”— Atheneum. 

“On the subject of pre-historic Archwxology it is not only a good book 
of reference, but the best.”— Nature. 

Williams & Norgate, London & Edinburgh. 


(TEXT BOUKS in LOGIC, MENTAL 
MORAL SCIENCE. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
LOGIC, Deductive and Inductive. Price 10s. 6d. 
Part I. Sapeeeen. Price 4s. Part II. INDUCTION. Price 
6s. 6d. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Price 10s. 6d. 
—or, 


Part [. PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 
rice ts. 6d. 


Part Il. ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY and ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 
Price 4s. 6d. 











and 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edi- 
tion. 8vo. price 15s. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 

holding a Book, Writing-desk, Lamp, Meals, Umbrella, £c., inany 
Position over a Bed, Sofa, Easy Chair, Carriage, Garden Seat, or Yacht. 
As used by Princess Louise. Invaluable to Invalids and Students. 
Admirably adapted for India. A most useful and elegant Wedding 
or Birthday gift. Prices, 20s. and 5vs. Drawings free.—J. CARTER, 
5, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 








UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
LONDON. 
Established 1810. 

Low Rates of Premium forYoung Lives.—Copies of Revenue Account 
and Balance Sheet may be obtained at the Chief Office, No. 63, Thread- 
needle-street, and at the Branch Office, No. 60, Charing Cross. 

J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


EATH OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
An Annual Payment of 3/. to 6l. 5s insures 1,000. at Death, oran 
allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for injury—ON Hout 4 every 





a] 


12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant EACH YEA 
Offices: 64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

H. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 

the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy 

and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, London ; 
also at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 

R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Tra- 

velling and Tourists’ Suits, from 2} guineas; ditto Trousers, 

from 14s.; Shower-proof Tweed Overcoats, from 2s., if with Silk 

Lapels, 21s. For September Shooting: H. J. NICOLL'S Cheviot Wool, 

15 guinea Jacket, with cartridge and pack pockets, cool and strong 


as linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and well adapted to this variable 
climate. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—A NEW OVERCOAT, of 

n entirely original design, has just been introduced at these 
Establishments. It ip aneaed for distinction the ** DREADNOUGHT,” 
for Sea or Land, combining the advantages of the Inverness Cape with 


the long Travelling Overcoat. 
OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 


NICOLL’S Knickerbocker Suits, in New Styles, from 218. ; 
Morning Suits, from 52s.; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s. ; Highland 
Suits, from 33s. ; also the new Spanish and Seilor Suits, from 21s.; 
Summer Overcoats, in Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s.; in Melton 
cloths, from 21s. 

Habits, 


OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S Ridin 

in various Coloured Tweed, Melton, and superfine cloths, from 

31. 38. to 8l. 88. ; Pantaloons, 31s. 6d. ; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s. ; 

Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s. Fashionable Costumes for the 

Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 

BRANCHES: 10, Mosley-street, Manchester; 50, Bold-street, 
Liverpool ; and 39, New-street, Birmingham. 








A DELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
£ with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
*““ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 
EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pr d by C “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Improves the appetite and aids di i 
UNBIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 














E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 

le and CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors ofthecelebrated Receiptsand 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS Fog 
o 


USE ONLY THE 
G L E N F I E L D 





STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
OSEPH LLOTT’S 


GI 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATAL i 
LL wa of 500 articles for Continenta) 
37, West Strand, London. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 
Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


GALTS CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BU RTON 
Ch 











ALES, in Bottle, also in Cask, in the finest condition. 

4 ampagne—Bouzy, 448.; Imperial Sillery, 348.; Sillery, 248. per doz. 
Port—Cockburn’s Old Crusted, 41s., 358.,308.; Draught, 248. per doz. 
Sherry—S. Fino, 398.; Fino, 31s.; Pale or Gold, 248. per doz. 
Claret—Good, 12.; Superior, 158., 188., 218., per doz. 


MOODY & CO. 40, Lime-street, London, E.C, 


HE WINE COMMISSION AGENCY, 
53, Charing Cross, corner of Spring Gardens.—Virgin Marsala, 
the purest and fivest, soft and matured, per octave, 4. 48., or 138. 10d. 
per dozen ; Tarragona, the very finest imported, 4l. 4s. the octave of 
seven dozen, or 128 per dozen ; an octave of good, pure, light, unbran- 
died Dinner Sherry, 51. 58., or 168. per dozen ; an octave of superior 
Dinner Sherry, sott, pure, and pale, fit for any gentleman’s table, 
61, 68., or 198. 6d. per dozen ; an octave of superior after-dinner Sherry, 
of fine body and flavour, 111. 11s., or 348. per dozen ; an octave of supe- 
rior Gold or Dark Gold Sherry, a splendid old style of wine, nutty and 
soft, 12/. 128., or 398. 6d. per dozen. All samples free. 

For further particulars of the Agency’s system of supplying the 
Consumer direct from the Grower and Shipper with every Cescription 
of Wine and Brandy, chasging as a profit a commission of 74 per cent. 
(1s. 6d. in the pound), apply to the Wine Commission Agency, No, 53, 
Charing Cross. Terms, cash. 


puRE LIGHT WINES, for Daily Use. 











128. 148, 188. 248. 308. 368. 488. per dozen. 
248. 308. 368. 488. 608. per dozen. 





ns 
Hock and Moselle . 





Champagne ........ +... 368. 428. 488. 608. 668. per dozen. 
Red and White Burgundy 248. 308. 368. 488. 60s. per dozen. 
eee 188. 208. per dozen. 
eee 208. 248. per dozen. 

herry .... psec 208. 248. 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 
Port of various ages .. 248. 308. 368. 488. per dozen. 





Old Pale Brandy ...... 488. 608. 728. 848. per dozen. 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, LONDON; and 

30, KING'’S-ROAD, BRIGHTON. 

Originally established a.p. 1667. 


h OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a NEW 
SPARKLING WINE, equal to Champagne of first quality, bué 
at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and naturally sparkling Wine from the Rhine 
is now first_introduced into this country, and is imported solely by 
EARON & SON 

n 





essrs. H. B. FEARON &§ > 
It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case with Champagne, 
colour ; and is of two qualities, the Dry and the 
Ricu, to the former of which attention is specially invited. 
54s. per doz. Bottles ; 29s. per doz. Pints. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145, New Bond- 
street, W. ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET, 12s. per doz. ; 7s. per doz. pints; 57.108. 
per half-hhd. ; 107. per hhd. duty paid: a pure pleasant Wine, 
free from acidity, and of sufficient ly to improve by bocpine. 

The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s. per gallon, in four-gallon 
casks, each complete, with tap and vent-peg. This plan has been found 
by experience to answer extremely well. 

SAUTERNE, 14s. per doz. ; 8s. per doz. pints: an excellent white 
Vin Ordinaire. 

H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 145, New Bond- 
street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


which it reseinbles 








long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close jmitation of their goods, with a view to 
misleadthe public.—92, WIG MORE-STREET.Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, Trinity-street, London. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauceare particularly requested 

to observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON, bears 
the label used so many years, signed “ Elisabeth Lazenby.” 


H. ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C, 














By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 





(see's CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Or-molu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


NOUDUh6UmT SUE CUO SBUTtTlhCUC TC DlChCUDh. 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy.—Sold in Bottles from 3s. and in Boxes from 
28. 6d. by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 





UININE WINE, 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is administered too often preclude its adoption as a general tonic. 
The success which has attended ** Waters’ Quinine Wine” arises from 
its careful ti y the ufacturer. Each wine-glass full 
contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. It behoves the Public to see that they have ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine”; for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator did not use 
Quinine at all in the manufacture of his Wine. All Grocers sell 
** Waters’ Quinine Wine” at 30s. per dozen. 

WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, 
Eastcheap, London. Agents: Lewis & Co. Worcester. 


H°® EYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges are 
well adapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many to the 
finer kind; they are very much lower in price than the fine Smyrna 
ones. —METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO., 1318, Oxford-street, W., 
Toilet Brushmakers (by appointment) to H.R.H.the Prince of Wales 

















Bro WNING’S “PANERGETIC” BINO- 

CULAR OPERA, FIELD, and MARINE GLASS gives 
brilliant light, extensive field of view, and sharp definition. Price 
6l. 108. Illustrated Description free by post. Good Opera-Glasses from 
Field-Glasses from 11. 108.—JOHN BROWNING, Optician to 
Her Majesty’s Government, the Royal Observatory, &c., 63, Strand, 
ad ‘actory: 6, Vine-street, E.C. Prize Medal, 1862. Estabiished 

years. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and thebest mila 
aperient for Delicate Constitutions; especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO. 173, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


i 
ee, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 20 large Show-Rooms, 
At 39, Oxford-street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, London, W. 


yas PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. | 
- SILVER, introduced more than thirty 

re AHILLTAM &- BURTON, when PLATED by the patent 
process aa essrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best article 
next to sterling silver that can used as such, either usefully or 
ees. as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 

ver, 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and dura- 
dility, as follows :— 


























Fiddle | Bead | King’s 

or or | or 

Patterns. Old |Thread| Shell 

Silver 

&£. 8. d.|£. 8. d.|£. 8. d. 
12 Table Forks..... 110 0/21 0/2 40 
12 Table Spoons 110 0/2 1 0;2 40 
12 Dessert Forks 12 0/17 O|110 0 
38 Dewsrs Speen 12 0/1 7 0}/110 0 
12 Tea Spoo 14 0} 19 0}11 0 
Egg asses, gilt ‘bowis - - _- 9| a : 
2 Sauce Ladles ee 3 . . 
3 0 40 46 
1 6 20 23 
26 3 6 40 
19 3}1 2 61 3 6 
i 29| 36 3 9 
HE my yl AIEEE FE o| 11 0| 12 0 
1 Sugar Sifter... 0.0... cece cece ee 3 6 - 40 
Total.. coe 91 0/1113 6) 214 6 6 





Any Article to be had etre at tthe same prices. An Oak : mest, to 


contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, &c., 
A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ............ £1 3 ° per dozen. 
Dessert — and ares 0 16 a 





Tea Spoons.. 011 } es 





EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro Silver, in great 
variety, from 31. 158. to 211. 16s. 


ISH-COVERS, Electro Silver, from 9/. the set of 
Four to 262. 


Comms DISHES, Electro Silver, from 7/. 10s. 
to 181. 188. er “tag of Four; Warmers, 71. 28. 6d. to 151. 158. ; Biscuit 
Boxes, 128. to 5i. 


Creat and LIQUOR FRAMES, Electro Silver, 
&c., at proportionate prices. 

The largest Stock in existence of Plated Desnent Knives and Forks, 
and Fish eating Knives and Forks, and Carv 

All kinds of Replating done by the aaet peseeds: 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—The Stock of 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted te to the Publ 
Portable Showers, 88. 6d. | Nursery, 258. to 40. 
Pillar Showers, si. Soe. to 61. 83. Sponging, 63. 6d. to 388. 
Hip, 15s. to 38; 
A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, 
nd Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s. to 48s. the set of three. 


Vapour, 





AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
The collection of French Modérateur Lamps defies competition. 
The — (complete with Chimney and Globe) vary from 8s. to 91, 
Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect ; but to ensure their proper action, 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure Colza Vil at the Wholesale 
Price, 3s. 7d. per gallon. 
Modérateur —— full size, 28. 6d. each; Chimneys, 6d. each ; Cotton 
Wicks, 4d. per dozen. 
Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


FREFEIGERATORS or PORTABLE ICE- 
HOUSES. 


cnpryaRY CONSTRUCTION. ; PATENT VENTILATING DO. 
hes. 





| Inches. 

23 by is by 28 ccosceee £8 BO | SbF DO by SO ........44 6 O 
-- .. . o 440 7 ~~ .. © ccooee GS 8 O 
x 24. 30 415 0 cr BB ac PD ccccuscs O18 8 
40 .. 24... 30 650 ie BS se BE sccccess BO 8 
45 .. 27 .. 30 710 0 Fs TE BD ccnccnes OTS 
50 .. 27 .. 34 100 

A small size, with water tank, 27. 10s. ; a large C abinet ditt to, 141. 148.; 


Zce Pails or Pots, 83. 6d. to 303.; Ice Moulds, 8s. to l4s.; Ice-Making 
Machines, 358. to 1308. 


EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON and | Cent of 7a Warranted.—The most varied Assort. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom.—A very large assort- 
ment of every description of Iron, Brass, and Composite Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Children’s Cots, &c., is on view in the spacious Show- 
rooms. Upwards of 150 different patterns always fixed for inspection. 
These are, even in the lowest prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the 
best manufacture. 

Pi saa Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 14s. 

ach. 


"i Iron Bedsteads, eng f with dovetail joints, Ya Lath Sack- 


ing, Castors, &., 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 158. 6d. 

Children’s Cots, from 18s 6d. to 151. 15a. 

Ornamented Iron and Brass Bedsteads, from 25s. to 351. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs, to form Bedsteads, with best Hair Mattress, 
758. complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. Can be used by 
Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended size, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 
price 608. ; with set of good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for 
the three sizes, 4l. 1s. This will also form a useful Couch. 








EDDING MANUFACTURED on the Premises, 
and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. 

















For Bedsteads, Wide. 3 Feet. mag 5 Feet. 
£.8. d.\£. 8. d. |£. 8. d 
Best Straw Paillasses piece sepevesedane 120 16 0 18 0 
Best French Alva Mattresses | 11 6 16 0 18 0 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses 1460 1 26/1 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses ...... 170 160.1990 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses... 130° 1136'1170 
Good White W = ge attresses 1 86/2 30\3 70 
Extra Super do. d 2100'3130'4 10 
Superior ag oa hair ‘do. 2326, 3 30/3 90 
Extra Super ccccsccescveveces| 2180/4 80/4180 
Germau Rosine ‘Hair Stufing Sees: se ee eS Pe 
Extra Super do. sactenyeesaecosenen 450,5150')6 50 
French Mattress for use over spri 256° 3 60'3150 
Extra Super do. do. a 37615 00;5n0 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s. per suvecsocecces| DER OTS TP — 
Best Grey Goose, at 23. 4y ‘per r lb. ie erugeccct 2 O81 be 1 Saee 
Best White do. at 38. 3d. MEG <écéscsaeds 459!'7 60\8 20 


FEATHER PILLOWS, 3s. 6d. to 14s. ; Bolsters from 68. to 298. 6d. 
DOWN PILLOWS from 10s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


{00D CABINET FURNITORE.—In order to 


KAT FURNISH HOUSES gungietty WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has, 
in addition to his other Stoc 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 




















WASHSTANDS ..............wide 3 ft. 3 ft. 6in 4 ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ° 15s. #d. 208. 6d. 24s. Od. 
Best Polished Pine 288. 6. 32a. Od. 363. Od. 
Mahogany, Circular Marble tops 26s. 0d 358. Od. 

Best do. Square Marble tops .. 638. Od. 70s. Od. 3. 6. 

DRAWERS ...... reves Wide 8 ft. 3 ft. 6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak. 28a. Od. 378. Od. 558. od. 
Best Polished Pine 578. Od 728. 6d. 958. Od. 
Best Mahogany ee 7 738. 6d. 958. Od. 1308. 0d. 

DRESSING TABLES. 3 ft. 3 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ee oe 178. 0d. 218. 6d. 258. Od 

3est Polished Pine 254. 6d 293. Od. 33a. Od" 
Best Mahogany, Drawers 458. Od 473. 6d. 55s. 0d" 

WARDROBES, _ with Drawers, 
Trays, and Hanging Space 
wide 4 ft. 4ft. Gin. 5 ft. 
Good Maple or Oak +» 1028, éd. 1153. Od. 1278. 6d. 
Best Polished Pine «+ 1758. Od. od. 2008, Od. 
Best Mahogany . -» 230%. Od. 8. Od. 2908. Od. 
American Ash, Birch h, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FU Bare: RE 

Mahogany Chairs, covered in 
leather, stuffed horsehair 273. 64. 423. 0d. 

Mahogany Couches . + 1052. Od. 210s. Od. 

Mahc y Dining- Tables, telescope 
action, size 8 ft. by 4 ft. . 1358. 0d 155s. Od. 1908. Od. 

4ft.6in. 5 ft. 6 ft. 

Mahog any Sideboards £3 10e £9 Oe. eu Oe 
With Plate-glass backs £9 103. £13 3 £23 08. 

Easy Chairs, stuffed horse-hair 378. 6d. 653. to 138, 


Oe rine CANDELABRA, BRONZES. —FEach 
J  Articl e is of guaranteed quality, and some are o bjects of pure 

Vertii, the productions of the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON imports them di rect. 


Clocks : from 78. @d. to £45. 
Caudelabra, per Pair from 132, 6d. to £16 108, 
Bronzes A from 4s. 6d. to £15 16a. 





ment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is op 


Table | Dessert| Carvers 


Kani 
The Blades are all of the finest steel. _— [Radves. 








$}inch ivory b handles . sees ee ss DOF dozen 1 4a) ea 13 | | < 6 
34 do. balan do. 17 0| 14 0] 5 6 
le .  } Om 
4 do. fine. tray do.” - do. | " 9 | bY 3 H H 
4 do. extra large do. do. | 33 0| 26 0 90 
4 do. finest African Ivory do. do. 37 0| 30 0/ 12 6 
a. with silver ferules sere do. | 36 0) 30 0/ 15 0 
Do. with silvered blades +e» do, 50 0, 38 0! 13 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles.... do. | 230 0 7 6 





APIER-MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS.— 
An assortment of TEA TRAYS and WAIT 
cedented, whether as to exte nt, variety, or novelty. Oe, Saosin 
ore naga aan HE pleat ) ver 
0 ree - . 
Ditto IRON ditto ...7: _ ion Hg tg 
WAITERS, CAKE, and BREAD BASKETS, 





ITCHEN REQUISITES (including BRUSHES 


d TURNERY), and every Article for the FURNISH 
of KITC! HENS, is arranged in Four — —_ ewe in itself. — 


ee 

s pe ie £. z aie . a. £ . 

KITCHEN UTENSILS............ |70 4 625 5 ill 7 “Sur 6; 
| 

BR ES and TURNERY 33 8 11615 78 8 8318 8 











Total per Set ..... - 9318 941 15 819 91715 
A ingle Article may be had. at the same price quoted for it in 


the ferent Lists.—For particulars Ill ted C 
po on ins es pa ars see Illustrated Catalogue, which 


(GASELIERS in GLASS or METAL. — All 


that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, aud Chandeliers, 


| adapted to Offices, Passages, and Dwelling- -rooms. They are marked in 


plain figures, at prices proportionate with those which have tended to 


make his Establishment the 1: argestand most remarkable in the King. 


dom, viz., frum 128. 6d, to 22/. Brackets from 1s. 9d. 





EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 

ry he largest assortment of London-made BRONZE TEA URNS 

aud KETTLES in the world (including all the recent novelties) is on 
Sale, from 32s. to él. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES, 
every variety, and of the newest Patterns. 
BI CK TIN DISH COVERS, 16s. 9d. the Set of Six. 
Eleeiut modern patterns, 47s. 6d. to 738. the Set. 


BRITANNIA matt tae with Silver-plated Handles, 31. 15s. 6d. to 
igs. the Set of Fiv 


ELECTRO-PLATED, 9 to 261. the Set of Four. 


sora K TIN HOT-WATER DISHES, with wells for gravy, 172. 
0 308. 


BRITAN MIA METAL, 25a. to 80a. 
ELECTRO-PLATED on Britannia Metal, full size, 57. 52. 
Ditto, on Nickel, full size, 1vl. 





OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON has 
400 different Patterns of COAL SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which 


| he invites inspection. 


The prices vary Sani re 
Plain black open Scoops 
Do. do., zine lined 
Cov ered Box Scoops . 
Do. with Hand- -Seoop.. 


... from 28. 4d. to 1508. 
++eee+. from 28, 4d, 





Do. do. with fancy ornamentation 14s. 
Highly finished and ornamented, ans ‘fitted “with imit tation ivory 
handles, from 228. to 150s. There is also a choice selection of wooden 
Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
BLACK REGISTER STOVES from 9a. 9d. to 91. 5a. 
BRIGHT ditto, or-molu ornaments, from 3l. 12s. to 331. 108. 
BRONZED FENDERS, from 3s. 9d. to 51. 128. 
STEEL and OR-MOLU FENDERS, from 21. 128. to 251. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, from 11. 10s. to 1001. 
FIRE-IRONS (the Set of Three), from 4s. to 51. 108. 





THE VANS DELIVER 


GOODS IN LONDON 


AND iTS SUBURBS AS UNDER:— 


TWICE DAILY :—Bayswater. | Camden Town. | St. John’s Wood. | West End ‘ail Parts). 
; DAILY:—$ Belsize Park. City. Haverstock Hill. | Holloway Kensington. Kilburn. Pimlico. 
r Brompton. Chelsea. | Highbury. | Islington Kentish Town. | Notting Hill. | Shepherd's Bush 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY:—Fulham, Hammersmith. 
r y r , Borough. Camberwell. | Terne Hi | Le 8 i sw 2. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY:—{ Porongh oo”. lion lee i — pe 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY:—Dalston. | Hackney. | Hampstead. | Holloway (Upper). | Highgate. | Kingsland. 


Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is triflir 





WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to ** The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to'* The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strang, London, W.C. 


Peinted by Epwarp J. Francis, at ‘Tae Araevzcu 


Press,” No. 


4. Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; 


and Published by Jonn Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Asents: for Scottanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute,and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh;—for leetayy, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturdsy, September7, 1€72. 
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